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THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 



CHAPTER I. 



Blanche's hour is come — that hour of 
dread and darkness to the woman most hap- 
pily situated — supported by a tender mother 
— an anxious husband — every solace and 
alleviation within her reach — ^joyful anticipa- 
tions to soften every pang, to strengthen the 
soul in the hour of agony. 

But alone must this poor young creature 
pass through the valley of the shadow of death, 
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2 THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 

alone but for one, her faithful loving nurse. 
Soon within the walls, where since the morning, 
had reigned astrange, mysterious silence — (even 
the servants only daring by looks and whispers 
to embody the dreadful suspicions, which, 
however, when once aroused, they were not 
long in taking measures to confirm) — ^there 
were now hurryings to and fro, and every 
sign and sound indicative of strong excite- 
ment. 

Oh, the dreadful distress of this moment, 
(said Mrs. Lea, when she airived at this part 
of the narrative,) how did my heart survive 
the great sorrow it endured, whilst witnessing 
the agony of my poor child, knowing that to 
her bodily sufferings were added the torturing 
pangs of her mind. I can scarcely trust 
myself to speak or think of it even now. I 
thought I could not have borne it, but for the 
hope which so sustained us both ; the antici- 
pated consolation to the mother — her babe. 

But that was now mingled with fearful 
doubt, for the doctor whispered his fears for 
the life of the child; the shock, he feared. 
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must have killed it. He trusted this might 
not be the case, but — and he shook his head 
ominously. And I was sure that Blanche 
had heard these words. 

And I had to superintend this miserable 
confinement alone. Mrs. Loraine was to 
have arrived this very day ; about a fortnigh 
before she imagmed the event was expected 
to take place. 



But they were over at length, those many 
hoiKs of danger and distress ; the poor young 
mother had arrived at that eagerly desired 
moment when her little child was bom. 

And could she now forget her anguish for 
joy that a man was bom into the* world? 
. Ah, yes, it was enough to break the stoutest 
heart, to see the smile which parted the lips 
of the poor sufferer, illumining her worn 
countenance, when the first faint sound of 
her baby's voice was heard, and the low 
breathed announcement that it was a son 
reached her ears, for we saw — ^we knew how 

B 2 



4 THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 

short-lived that joy would be ; it was but too 
evident that the child could not long survive 
its birth. We had scarcely dared to hope it 
could be otherwise. 

Therefore a clergyman was summoned in 
great haste, and the babe baptized, not many 
minutes after its birth. I bade them call it 
Edwin, I could not school my lips to speak 
the father's name. Yet when this was over, 
and the mother, for whom the doctor feared 
almost as much as for the child, in delirious 
accents desired to see her babe; it was 
considered necessary that she should not be 
refused ; and the little creature, whose breathing 
was becoming every moment more feeble, was 
placed in her arms, and as she felt its little 
form, as it were, nestling fbr warmth against 
her bosom, and the thrill of maternal hap- 
piness vibrated through her frame ; the foun- 
tain of her tears was loosed, and she lifted up 
her voice, and wept for very transport ; her 
brain was eased, and the doctors said that now 
she would do well. 

" Well !" — Alas ! scarcely could I rejoice at 
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this assurance ; would if not rather have been 
well for her to have gone at once to Heaven 
with the child which God had given her, thus 
cradled in her arms, than remain down in this 
dark and miserable world, a forsaken wife — a 
childless mother? May God forgive the 
faithless unbelief which dared to question the 
wisdom and justice of his righteous will ; for 
does he not do all things well? But nevei 
shall I forget the look and tone with which, 
suddenly looking up into my face, Blanche 
whispered — 

" Lea ! Lea ! it is so cold." 

I removed the infant from the bed, anji 
carried it into the adjoining room. It was 
cold indeed. It was dying fast, and in 
short half hour after, it had breathed its last, 
its little race was run, and I laid another Ed- 
win down to his cold and silent I'est. Yes, 
and in that sumptuous little cot so hopefully 
prepared by his poor young mother, into 
which she was wont to gaze with such longing, 
joyful expectations, anticipating the moment 
when she should find therein, and feast her 
eyes upon, her hving darling. 
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Blanche never asked a second time for her 
child ; she seemed at once to be aware that her 
eyes should never more behoM him again, that 
her arms should never embrace that little form 
till the mortal was clothed in immortahty. 



Yet that after-time' was not as fearfiil as 
might have been expected — that is to say, the 
force of suffering had perhaps reached its 
cUmax ; the powers of grief lay prostrate and 
suspended; and in this mental exhaustion, 
the body progressed slowly towards recovery. 
Blanche lay passive under my nursing care ; 
she seldom spoke but when positively obhged. 

I read to her ; I prayed aloud by her bed- 
side ; but though her large melancholy eyes 
would fix themselves upon me the while, as if 
with a painful endeavour to follow and under- 
stand, she made no comment, or by other 
signs shewed that she was interested or im- 
pressed ; and I could only pray, oh, how 
fervently! that healing from abovp might 
descend upon that poor stricken soul, — fcH* 
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where henceforth could she find help and 
comfort from man ? 

Mrs. Loraine, that unhappy mother, arrived 
in London the day she had been expected, 
almost distracted by the dreadful tidings 
awaiting her. Alas ! alas ! was this the end 
of all, for the accompUshment of which she 
had hoped, and toiled, and plotted for so 
many years? the worldly advantage of her 
only son. 

How completely was all this worldUness 
bowed to the dust by the torturing remorse 
and self-reproach which mingled with her 
distress. 

" And yet. Lea," she added, in the course 
of our first wretched meeting, when alluding 
to the part she had taken in forwarding the 
luckless marriage, " I did it for the best." 

Ah, how many, who, to bring about some 
favourite scheme or object, have turned aside 
from the straight and narrow path of truth 
and rectitude, to some "crooked ways" of 
falsehood or deceit ; when the fruit of this 
success prove evil^i thus plead their own excuse. 
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"I did it for the best." 

But will these words ease the conscience, 
or plead an apology with the Almighty ? who 
has laid down as a steadfast rule to his crea- 
tures, that, — 

"They must not do evil, that good may 
come/' 

And the poor victim of her son's in- 
famous misconduct, the young gu-l whom 
she had seen grow up from infancy — ^whose 
mother had been to her as a dearly beloved 
sister — ^yet whose happiness she had so un- 
scrupulousy risked for the sake of attaining 
those same selfish, ambitious, and worldly 
views — she dared not now enter her injured 
presence, or present herself before her sight. 

Indeed, impossible as it was to say what 
effects the sight of one so intimately asso- 
ciated with her misfortunes, might produce 
upon Blanche, whose state was so precarious, 
that any excitement at present might be a 
matter of life and death; the medical men 
strictly prohibited Mrs. Loraine from entering 
the invalid's sick room, or that she should 
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even be made aware of the proximity of her 
mother-in-law. 

So there, in the adjoining room, so .care- 
fully prepared as a nursery for the little heir 
to all this miserable wealth, scarcely touch- 
ing food, or taking rest, this wretched mo- 
ther remained weeping over the lifeless re- 
mains of her Uttle grandson, until they were 
carried away to be buried in the narrow grave 
prepared for it ; or standing at the door, list- 
ening to catch the few low murmuring words 
which Blanche might utter when I was near 
her; though the sound of that miserable 
voice only shook her soul with a still greater 
agony of sorrow for the poor victim of her 
son's perfidy. 

Mrs. Loraine saw no one. The sympathy 
and condolence of the best and dearest friends 
is inadmissible in a case like this — ^it is such 
a comfortless, sjiame-faced sorrow. 

All, indeed, seemed to feel and understand 
that this must be the case ; and she was left 
almost unmolested by any such cruelly kind 
attentions. 
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Our house — for London, fortunately^ was 
beginning to be quite empty — was very much 
like .one visited by the plague, or on which 
some dreadful doom has fallen. The inquiries 
after my poor young lady even were made 
stealthily, as if people feared they might be 
considered idle or obtrusive mockery. It was 
through my brother, for whom, when the as- 
tounding rumour of the elopement was made 
known to me, I had sent immediately, and 
commissioned to trace out the truth of the re- 
port, that we gained some private particulars of 
this disgraceful transaction, concerning which 
the public papers also darkly hinted. 

My brother had been down to South- 
ampton, and there heard of the abrupt depar- 
ture of " the Stella," with its guilty master 
and his unhappy companion. It was sup- 
posed, though the destination of the vessel 
had been kept as much as possible secret, 
that it had sailed to the Mediterranean. 

As for Lord Duncan, as far as we could 
learn, he seemed to bear a misfortune in 
which every feeling was so intimately con- 
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cerned, as only a philosopher, or a man of 
the world, could bear it. He did not even, 
I beheve, think it necessary to go abroad, 
the usual resource in such emergencies, till 
the nine days' wonder had reached its climax, 
and was at an end. 

The only retirement he sought was his 
shooting-place in Scotland, to which he re- 
paired for the grouse-shooting with a gay 
party of gentleman friends, who took good 
care to assist to banish from his mind any lurk- 
ing sorrow he might be inclined to experience, 
— ^to congratulate him rather on his narrow 
escape. 

As for the sympathy shown for his disappoint- 
ment by the ladies of his acquaintance, it was 
not, as may be imagined, very great. The smiles 
which had grown languid since the period of his 
matrimonial engagement, only now beamed 
forth upon him with increased brightness, and 
the party he drew around him, during the en- 
suing winter, at his splendid place in shire, 

was as brilliant, and the noble host as courteous 
and charming as if no star had set ox fallen from 
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his horizon since the last assembly of the sort. 
I say all this now, that I may not have to re- 
turn to the subject. Of course, it was not at 
this sad period of my story that I coujd in- 
terest myself in any of these details. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I SAID it was not so painful a period as 
might have been expected, that which imme- 
diately succeeded the poor baby's death. The 
terrible moment was to come ; my unhappy 
young lady had been moved from her bed to 
the sofa about ten days after her confinement. 
In a few more she seemed seized with a rest- 
less desire to try her bodily strength, and to 
walk ; and almost the first use she made of 
the permission — ^yielded reluctantly by the 
doctor — ^was to steer her course slowly, but 
decidedly, towards the door of the adjoining 
chamber. 

I strove to divert her intention, but she 
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would not be thwarted in her design, and I 
was but just able to precede her, and sign to 
Mrs. Loraine to leave the room, ere she en- 
tered it; and having crossed the threshold, 
paused and gazed around. 

How different the aspect of the apartment 
to that which for many a day had cheered her 
heart. The costly cot removed, and every 
other object so interesting to the sight of a 
young expectant mother's heart, so significant 
of her coming happiness, and which now could 
only have recalled to her remembrance that 
it had come; and vanished like a dream. 
Yet, perhaps the blank and desolate annihila- 
tion of the past — ^betokened by the altered 
appearance of the room — produced a more 
unfavourable effect upon her mind than the 
most affecting memorials could have done; for 
scarcely had her startled glance taken in the 
whole scene, than raising her eyes, and clasp- 
ing her hands over her head, a cry of heart- 
appalling anguish burst from her lips. 

" My baby ! my baby !" she wailed, " you 
are gone, — and I could have borne it all — 
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yes, all" — and her voice grew quick and loud, 
" but for this — and it is he, yes, he, who has 
killed you." 

And she threw herself upon the floor, 
groaning and writhing like a tortured spirit. 
The nurse came to my assistance, and we 
raised her up, and placed her again upon the 
couch in the other room. But her cries, from 
time to time, came bursting forth afresh, whilst 
Mrs. Loraine knelt outside, Ustening and 
weeping in an agony of soul almost as agoniz- 
ing as that of her poor young daughter-in-law. 
At length, the paroxysm had subsided, and 
the sufferer was utterly exhausted ; but her 
mind from that crisis evidently took a different 
turn, a more poignant sense of her misfortune 
was aroused and excited, and a gloomy brood- 
ing over her mighty wrongs. 

The next day she was abstracted, and 
seemed full of thought. In the evening she 
called me to her side. 

" Lea," she said, speaking quickly and 
wildly, "I have given you much pain and 
trouble lately, but bear with me, dear friend. 
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a little longer; make me strong and well 
enough to travel, and then we will go to the 
Willows, and then you shall have rest and 
quiet. Yes,'* she continued, whilst an invo- 
luntary shudder passed through my frame at 
the idea thus presented of the melancholy 
return, "there, dear friend, I promise you 
shall no longer be worn and wearied with a 
miserable attendance, which, I see by your 
face, is kiUing you fast. No, you shall hence- 
forth rest, in the Uttle home which we — ^yes — 
oh God ! we have prepared for you. — ^Yes, 
dear Lea, there is rest even in this world for 
you — for me'* now she added, with a wild, 
wan smile, "never, unless I find it in the 
dark waters of the Willow pool — but not even 
there — ^yet — ^much first is to be done. Oh, 
Lea ! very much indeed to be done — I have 
formed my plans — don't think that I have 
been lying idle here ; he shall be firee. Lea," 
grasping my arm convulsively, "yes, free — 
not now, because I love him — ^but because I 
have, as fervent, oh ! yes, as fervent a desire 
to cast him off /or ever^ as once I had to keep 
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him for ever as my own ; to show him that a 
love like mine can be turned to as strong a 
hate. Oh, Lea !" she cried, " have I Tiot 
cause to hate him — curse him even as that 
fearful woman cursed him, who, as I either 
dreamt or remember, came to me that dreadful 
morning, when my bewildered brain was reel- 
ing from the ileadly blow which had fallen 
upon it ?" 

" Hush — ^hush, dear child," I whispered, 
eager, at any risk, to change the tenor of the 
terrible excitement which now was working 
like fire within her, " do not talk thus — ^you 
have cause, great cause, I know — but spare 
at least his poor mother, who has watched 
near you in agony, though you knew it not, 
fearing to present herself before you, feeling 
too deeply the wrong inflicted on you by her 
guilty son." 

I thought, perhaps, that this might be the 
moment — ^the best opening for the meeting 
between the wretched mother and daughter- 
in-law, if such was ever to take place. But 
at this notice of Mrs. Loraine's proximity, 

VOL. III. c 
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Blanche only shrunk and shuddered, looking 
fearfully to the door, and clinging more closely 
to my side. 

" Lea," she whispered, in smothered accents, 
"is she here? — oh, do not let her approach me 
— I should die — ^I want no one but you. Lea 
— ^there is no one, the sight of whom would 
not drive me mad at this moment. — Oh, let 
me make haste and leave this dreadful place. 
I have so much to do before I can go and 
hide myself, my shame and misery from the 
sight of man for ever. Oh, dear, kind Lea, 
my life must henceforth be a Uving grave — 
but there is peace and quiet in the grave — 
yet even that cannot be mine until this," and 
her thin fingers clutched convulsively at the 
chain, which, strange to say, with the sus- 
pended miniature she had stUl retamed 
throughout all her illness round her neck — 
" not till this is broken." 

I did not at the time attach any definite 
meaning to the words, looking on them rather 
as the incoherent ravings of misery than having 
any particular point or fixed design. Mrs. 
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Loraine, when I repeated to her, as I was, of 
course, obliged, what had passed between 
Blanche and myself concerning her, relin- 
quished at once all thoughts of a present 
meeting with her daughter-in-law, and being 
no longer able to endure the torturing inaction 
of her position, determined to set off imme- 
diately to rejoin her sick friend in Germany, 
as she said ; but her mind evidently agitated 
with the desperate purpose of seeking out 
her guilty son, and bringing him back, if pos- 
sible, to the wife and duties he had so cruelly 
abandoned. 

We heard that the wretched Mrs. Fitz- 
Henry, accompanied by some of her hus- 
band's relations, had already set forth on a 
similar mission in behalf of her lost daughter. 
The expedition, however, seems to have been 
delayed in consequence of the state of mind 
of the distracted woman ; a circumstance 
which led to a painful adventure on Mrs. 
Loraine's journey, which I may afterwards 
relate to you : at present I must pursue the 
wretched subject of my poor young lady, who 

c 2 
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now again was left to my sole care and con- 
solation. 

How strange it seemed, that under her 
forlorn circumstances, she should be thus, 
as it were, abandoned to her fate ; no ad- 
visers or friends at hand, her kindred all far 
off, unconscious of her lonely misery. 

Ah ! who would once have thought that it 
were possible that she, the child of so large a 
family, could be brought into such a strait ! 
But it was wonderful the manner in which, 
from the crisis I have mentioned, Blanche 
seemed to rally the powers both of mind and 
body, as if for the accomplishment of some 
great design to which her injured soul had 
been goaded. As for myself, for several years I 
had been labouring under a complaint, which 
must, eventually, prove fatal ; and I now felt 
my strength so utterly prostrated by this last 
overwhelming trial, that I scarcely hoped to 
reach the Willows without utterly breaking 
down ; there to avail myself of the rest and 
quiet which would be provided for me — ^the 
utmost alleviation I could hope to attain in 
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this world. The days of my active usefulness, 
alas ! were over, at a time too, when, as far 
as human reason could judgq, they seemed most 
greatly needed; and the distress, exertion, 
and fatigue of that last earthly journey which 
I shall probably ever take, thoroughly ex- 
hausted my feeble powers. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Oh, that wretched arrival at the Willows ! 
shall I ever forget it ? I was confined to my 
bed immediately, and there I lay for a whole 
fortnight, whilst my poor young lady was de- 
prived of the care and tenderness which, but 
for the unnatural excitement of her mind at 
that period, she would so much have needed^ 
and so greatly missed. 

Fortunately, the maid who for the last year 
had been in her senice, was one in whom I 
could feel confidence, and from her I was able 
to learn how the miserable young creature 
passed the time she did not spend in my sick 
room. For there she constantly came, testify- 
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ing, as far as it was possible, most affectionate 
solicitude on my accoimt, and speaking to me 
in the calm, strange, concentrated manner 
which now characterized her bearing, of the 
orders she had given for the completion of 
every arrangement to prepare the cottage for 
my permanent occupation. " That is to say, 
Lea," she added, " when I am absent from the 
Willows, for when I am there, dear nurse, you 
must promise to be there too ; nay," she in- 
terrupted hurriedly, as I would have spoken 
and demanded some enlightenment as to her 
own arrangements, " I would not let you stay 
in this gloomy place when I am away ; your 
cottage will be so sunny, so gay, you will think 
less there of our miseries ; Lea, I have seen 
to every thing that will add to your comfort." 
And then she was silent for some minutes, 
then, again, proceeded : 

" Oh, Lea, I am most strangely strong ; I 
have been all through the rooms, and it did 
not kill me." 

She buried her face upon my bed, and said no 
more, but remained thus long and silently, but 
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I saw that her whole frame trembled. I knew 
to what she alluded, for Pomfret had abeady 
told me, that the second morning after her 
arrival — the first day she had kept her bed 
after the fatigue of the journey — she had de- 
sired that the key of " those rooms" should be 
brought to her, meaning, of course, the apart- 
ments she had prepared, assisted, indeed, 
with some apparent interest, by her husband, 
with such careful delight for the recep- 
tion of the expected infant, and which I 
had, of course, written to desire might be 
closed, and other rooms prepared for Mrs. 
Loraine Fordyce, as far as possible from those 
she had previously occupied, in another part 
of the wide mansion. 

This demand for the key was made in a 
manner which prevented any expostulation on 
Pomfret's part. 

That a great change had fallen upon the 
demeanour and general deportment of their 
young lady since her misfortunes^ was plainly 
visible to all around her. Indeed, it might now 
be said to savour of haughty dignity, almost 
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harshness. It was as if the old dark look had 
fixed itself for ever upon her countenance. So 
Pomfret, on this occasion, dared not hesitate, 
but did as she was desired; and when she 
had sent her away, Mrs. Loraine Fordyce 
passed alone through the deserted rooms. 

They heard her enter the door of each, one 
after the other in succession, staying some time 
in each of the different apartments. 

And her eyes must have rested upon many 
an object awakening agonizing chords of re- 
collection, for everything as yet remained as 
it had been before; her husband's dressing- 
room, with every appendage to luxury and 
adornment, which her .own hand with such 
assiduity had collected and designed! But 
more torturing still, there were to be seen the 
very articles of dress he had left behind. 

What goes more immediately to the heart, 
recalling the memory of the loved, the lost, the 
absent, than such every-day memorials ? The 
slightest memento of this kind, an old glove, cast 
carelessly aside, is more precious or more har- 
rowing to the soul on such occasions, than even 
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more important and conspicuous relics. Poor 
Blanche ! each glance around this too familiar 
room, could recal a tale of by-gone memories. 

Then the nurseries — the pleasant, airy 
nurseries — ^in them the childless mother lin- 
gered in the spirit of stem self-martyrdom, to 
which she seemed to have devoted herself. 

They were the same, too, though newly 
prepared and furnished, that she and her sis- 
ters had occupied during their happy stay at 
the Willows, during Mr. Fordyce's lifetime. 

No wonder that she came forth from this 
trying ordeal, as Pomfret told me, tearless, but 
with a countenance lifeless in its expression. 
Passing quickly to her own room, she shut 
herself up for some little time ; then ringing 
for the maid, desired her to relock the 
rooms and bring the keys to her, till such 
time as Mrs. Lea, she said, was sufficiently 
recovered to take possession of them. After 
this, her time was chiefly spent in the library, 
where Pomfret described her, — ha^dng several 
times had occasion to intrude, to remind her 
lady that it was time for her meals, or other 
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excuses, she thought it better to make in order 
to break in upon those long solitudes, — ^in the 
perusal of large business-looking books she had 
taken fix)m the shelves, and papers and letters 
of a similar character. 

Only one letter had she written,*and that to 
her guardian in Scotland. Once she left the 
house, and then went in the direction of 
the desolate pool, returning, however, with 
such a dreary, wild expression of coimtenance, 
that it was a relief to our minds that she seemed 
to have no desire a second time to repeat her 
ramble, though several times she had gone 
in a close carriage to the cottage with the 
deepest interest, superintending the progress 
of every detail. Had the poor miserable young 
creature found the temptation, which that 
dreary spot suggested, too fearfully strong to 
trust herself again within its reach ? 

When I was in a measure recovered and 
able to leave my room, she startled me one 
day, by proposing that on the following morn- 
ing I should be conveyed in the carriage to take 
possession of my cottage. 
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"My dear child/' I said, "why will you 
send me from you ?" 

"I am going to Scotland, Lea," was the 
finn, concise reply. " To Scotland, to consult 
my guardian on business — Pomfret will, of 
course, accompany me. I may be absent, 
perhaps, for some time. When I return, it 
may be for an uncertain period ; and in future, 
I shall live in such extreme privacy, that I in- 
tend dismissing this ' establishment and leaving 
the house, as in Mr. Fordyce's time, to the 
charge of Mrs. Thompson. I could not leave 
you, dear Lea, with any degree of comfort, 
under such dreary circumstances. Let me 
have the consolation, at least, of thinking of 
you at the cottage I have made so bright and 
pi;etty, and let me see you there before I go — 
you will not refuse this request ?" ' 

As I said before, she was not to be refused 
— ^not even questioned or expostulated with — 
her words give no idea of the look and manner 
which enforced the substance of her will or 
\idshes ; one could scarcely believe it was the 
girl of twenty who, by the dark powers of mis- 
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fortune and misery, had suddenly assumed so 
much of authority in the direction of her own 
affairs and those of others. 

It was done as she desired. I felt too 
much my total incapacity for service, even of 
thQ easiest nature, to be able to oppose her 
wishes in this respect. As for her intended 
expedition, I felt too secure, that whatever 
might be the object of her journey, with the 
Mr. Murrays to counsel her, and under their 
protection, I might be satisfied as to her well- 
doing. 

By the next mail to India her friends would 
be written to ; the last had been suffered to 
go without any one having the heart to convey 
the direful tidings. Surely such an announce- 
ment must bring some of these absentees ^to 
this country. 

> It was three weeks after my young lady's 
arrival at the Willows, that she conveyed me 
to this little lovely paradise, in which, for more 
than a year, vnth the exception of one particular 
period, I have enjoyed as much tranquillity of 
mind and ease of body as it is possible for me 
to expect in this world. 
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In the course of that period additional com- 
forts, nay, luxuries, I may well say, for one of 
my humble station and simple taste, have gradu- 
ally congregated around me one by one. For 
instance, those dear pictures, mostly copies 
from valuable originals, have arrived from time 
to time to take their places on the walls of 
that little treasure-room, to which I have al- 
ready introduced you. 

His alone is wanting ; it was to have been 
copied from the miniature. That now can 
riever be. 

It is as well ! I never wish to look upon 
that fatal and deceitftd beauty more. It has 
but left behind its burning memory too power- 
fully impressed upon the hearts it has so sorely 
blasted. 

And thus I, and the nursling from whom, 
since the moment of her birth, I had not been 
separated for a single night, were strangely, 
suddenly parted. 

Yet I scarcely realized the fact of this part- 
ing, so much as the change in her from whom 
I parted ; that change, which the dark hand 
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of misery had laid upon her, causing her now 
to leave me, almost callously, it might have 
seemed, so absorbed was she, heart and soul, 
with one reigning idea and purpose; one at 
which she had but vaguely and darkly hinted, 
yet concerning which, I could not but glean 
some suspicion. 

But, as I said before, her intended con- 
sultations with Mr. Murray and his son made 
my mind tolerably easy oji that score. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

When Mrs. Loraine left England with the 
desperate purpose of making an effort to bring 
back her unworthy son to the ties and duties 
he had outraged and abused, by a strange 
and melancholy coincidence, she found herself 
crossing the Channel in the same vessel which 
conveyed the still more wretched mother of 
the unhappy Stella, who had only just reco- 
vered sufficiently to embark, with some of 
her kind Lancashire relatives, on a similar 
desperate design. 

Mrs. Loraine was not on her part unes- 
corted. Mr. Leveson, whose indignant com- 
passion had been much enlisted in behalf of 
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those whom his friend's misconduct had 
plunged into such misery, and whose inquiries 
after the unfortunate Blanche during her late 
illness had been most frequent, was the friend 
of whom Mrs. Loraine in her extremity had 
bethought her to apply for advice and informa- 
tion upon the subject of the expedition she 
had in view. Not only did Mr. Leveson 
readily respond to her application, but in an 
interview which he finally obtained, pressed 
in so delicate and considerate a manner upon 
the distressed mother his personal services 
and assistance, that Mrs. Loraine could not 
but finally consent to avail herself of so va- 
luable and efficient a guide. And they had 
finally left England together, with the intention 
of traversing the continent by the shortest 
route, and reaching as quickly as possible the 
shores of the Mediterranean, there hoping to 
obtain some tidings of the guilty fugitives. 
Mr. Leveson was extremely concerned when 
he became aware of the unpleasant circum- 
stance of Mrs. Fitz-Henry being on board, 
and strove, as much as possible, to prevent 
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the two ladies, so distressingly situated, from 
coming in contact with one another, though, 
at the same time, he thought it best to apprise 
Mrs. Loraine of the fact of Mrs. Fitz-Henry's 
vicinity, in order that she might take every 
precaution to avoid a meeting. 

Mrs. Loraine was only too painfully anxious 
to effect this object, and, in the most retired 
part of the vessel, endeavoured to avoid ob- 
sei-vation. 

But the restless misery of Mrs. Fitz-Henry 
soon defeated this endeavour. She, on her 
part, became unfortunately aware of Mrs. 
Loraine being amongst the passengers in the 
ship; and the desperate spirit of her grief 
moving her to seek, rather than shun an inter- 
view with her rival in misfortune, her friends 
found it impossible to restrain her from her 
obstinate purpose. 

Perambulating the deck and the cabin in a 
wild, unsettled manner, attracting general at- 
tention by her strange, remarkable demeanour, 
she never rested until she had attained the 
object of her frantic search ; and her tall figure 
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suddenly confronting her dismayed victim, 
with almost threatening voice and gesture, 
she addressed her thus, — 

" Mrs. Loraine, I presume ?" 

Mrs. Loraine, becoming very pale, and turn- 
ing round to look for Mr. Leveson, who hap- 
pened to have just left her side, bowed her 
head in silence. 

" The mother of my child's most infamous 
destroyer !" 

" Madam, spare me," murmured Mrs. Lo- 
raine, in faltering accents of almost humble 
deprecation, " we are equally unfortunate." 

The truth of the wise man's proverb with 
respect to the subduing influence of " soft 
words," was not even here without its exem- 
plification. The wrath of the unhappy woman 
seemed in a degree diverted by the tone of 
her rival sufferer's reply, for she stood still, 
wildly glaring upon her, but in silence j whilst 
Mr. Leveson, who by this time had become 
aware of what had occurred, hurried back to 
the spot, to interrupt, if possible, the distress- 
ing interview. 

, D 2 
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At the sight of one, with whom so many 
memories bearing on her present misery were 
associated, all the frantic poignancy of the 
mother's grief was again excited, and scarcely 
had her eyes riveted themselves on the young 
man's face, than Ufting up her eyes and hands 
towards the darkening heavens (for it was even- 
ing), from between her clenched teeth there 
issued once again a curse — " not loud, but 
deep" — called down upon the head of the 
destroyer of her child— on the son and friend 
of her distressed and anguished listeners. 
. Mrs, Loraine could bear it no longer, but 
rose from her seat in answer to Mr. Leveson's 
look of entreaty, that she would withdraw 
herself from the painful scene. 

Yet something of " the mother," which had 
been aroused in this lady's gentler breast by 
the unmitigated condemnation of which her 
son had been made the subject, rendered it 
impossible for her to depart quite silently. 

" It is not my intention," she faltered, in 
much agitation, " God grant that it were pos- 
sible, to extenuate my son's conduct in this 
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most miserable affair ! yet, madam, curse him 
not for a crime in which joxxr daughter is so 
unhappily the participant; should you not 
rather pray to God to pardon my erring child, 
as you hope and trust your own may be for- 
given ? And we ourselves, Mrs. Fitz-Henry," 
she more firmly continued, " are our own con- 
sciences so clear in this matter? — does no 
cause for self reproach and accusation mingle 
with the bitter consideration of our children's 
guilt?" 

" What, madam !" cried the other, pas- 
sionately, " you would, perhaps, have had me 
give my child to the vain, insolent boy, when 
he asked her from me, for his proud friends 
to condemn as the objectionable, portionless 
Opera-singer. Ah ! much would you have 
thanked me, though now, in my misery, you 
cast it in my teeth — ^you, who forced the rich 
heiress upon your loathing son — see, rather, 
to what your own vain mercenary ambition 
has conducted him.'' 

" I see — I feel it all too keenly," answered 
Mrs. Loraine, '' and intended no reproach. 
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but what I myself most fully deserve to 
share. You acted, doubtless, for the best, as I 
also considered I was doing at the time, wisely, 
disinterestedly. God forgive us both, if the 
wisdom was but of this world — if the motives 
were not so pure and unselfish as we deemed 
them ! In my own defence, I wiU only say, 
that the rich heiress was one whom I knew 
might have promoted the happiness, as well as 
the worldly benefit of my son. On the other 
hand, the profession you had chosen, the 
position in which you had placed your daugh- 
ter, was one which must have rendered such 
an alliance objectionable in the eyes of the 
least vain and worldly parent." 

Most unintentionally had Mrs. Loraine sent 
the sharpest arrow she could have chosen into 
the stricken breast of the wretched Mrs. Fitz- 
Henry : — 

" The profession she had chosen for her 
daughter, the position in which she had placed 
her!'* 

Ah ! if this had been the rock upon which 
her daughter split, woe, indeed, to her obsti- 
nate, self-opiniated ambition ! 
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They, too, who had so resisted and depre- 
cated her design — ^the maternal relations of 
Stella — were now standing by, listening in 
grave, only too assenting silence. She writhed 
beneath the intolerable smart ; then, with 
features working convulsively, struggled fiercely 
for some haughty reply, but in vain; and 
when Mrs. Londne, having sorrowfully with- 
drawn, and Mr. Leveson, whose feelings of 
compassion were strongly awakened, ventured 
a few soothing words of sympathizing kind- 
ness, the unhappy woman sank down on a 
bench that was near, thoroughly bowed down, 
as it were, both in body and mind ; tears, 
which seemed to issue from some boiling 
fountain, scorching dark furrows as they 
trickled from the eyes fixed upon the pitying 
countenance of the young man who stood 
before her, screening her emotion from the 
sight of contiguous strangers. 

" You saw her — ^you knew her ^" she gasped 
forth in agony. " Could untrodden snow 
have been more pure-^a babe more innocent ! 
and so she would have been even now, but 
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for that woman's son — that beautiful demon, 
whose wicked enchantments allured her to 
destruction ! And she speaks to me of her 
misery being equal to mine own — she, the 
mother but of a graceless, wayward, wicked 
youth, whose ruin, sooner or later, was cer- 
tain ; whilst I, in my child, my Stella, have 
lost, as it were, an angel — a star from heaven !'* 



Mr. Leveson attempted not to gaingay or 
check the wildness of her grief; he felt, in- 
deed, that it was one beyond the power of 
words to comfort. He allowed, therefore, the 
flow of anguish to take its course ; and when 
her vehement words were exha-usted, and the 
mother sat rocking herself to and fro, by 
groans alone, such as are heard sometimes 
proceeding from a forest tree shaken by the 
tempest, testifying to her mental anguish, 
then the compassionating young man began 
to tell her of the expedition on which he and 
Mrs. Loraine were bound, suggesting how it 
might be made to concur perhaps, and aid in 
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the success of the design with which he con- 
cluded herself and friends to be hastening. 

And the unhappy woman grasped eagerly 
at the idea, listening with greedy avidity to 
a proposition, which promised to assist, at 
least, in snatching her child from further 
ignominy. , 

The uncle and aunt anxiously joined in the 
melancholy discussion, the consultation being 
continued by the two gentlemen, when the 
unfortunate Mrs. Fitz-Henry, her mind strained 
to the utmost beyond all power of attention, 
allowed herself to be passively led by the 
elder lady down stairs into the cabin. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was thus, that some weeks after the 
preceding scene, by the different routes which, 
according to agreement, they had severally 
taken, both melancholy parties of travellers 
found themselves arrived at Trieste. There 
it was deemed expedient to leave the unhappy 
Mrs. Fitz-Henry, who had much broken down, 
both in mind and body, during the journey, 
under the care of her aunt, Mrs. Manby, 
whilst Mrs. Loraine, accompanied by Mr. 
Leveson and the uncle, securing berths in an 
Austrian steamer, proceeded down the Adriatic 
to Corfu; calculating on the probability of 
" the Stella" having arrived, or, at least, infor- 
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mation being afforded them concerning the 
object of their pursuit. 

After a week at sea, during which time the 
romantic coasts of Dalmatia and Albania 
might have furnished a never-failing panorama 
of beauty and interest " to hearts at ease/* to 
minds less painfully preoccupied, they came 
in sight of the above-named island of Ionia. 



It was evening, the moon was rising clear 
and bright in the cloudless heavens — and 
there too surely might be seen at anchor, re- 
posing calmly on the smooth waters of the 
sheltering bay, an English schooner ; for such, 
by his telescope, Mr. Leveson immediately dis- 
cerned it to be ; whilst, oh ! too startUng co- 
incidence, for which even their most sanguine 
and visionary expectations had not prepared 
them, on a nearer approach he was enabled to 
discern a star of silver emblazonment in the 
centre of the colours, hanging idly from the 
mast, — sign and emblem of the vessel's luck- 
less appellation — giving them but too certain 
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proof of its identity. Too certain proof ! for 
now brought so suddenly, and in such an un- 
hoped-for manner, in reach of those they had 
hitherto so anxiously pursued, how could the 
heart of that unhappy mother and anxious 
sorrowing relative but sink within them at 
the sight, or hail save with a groan of anguish 
the successful issue of their chase ? " Stella ! 
Stella !" sighed the worthy Mr. Manby, " un- 
happy girl! would it not havp been better 
never to have found you, than to find you 
thus?" 

Whilst the mother of the guilty Claud 
seemed instantly struck with a desponding 
conviction as to the hopeless nature of her 
contemplated attempt. 

Not knowing but that any moment the 
schooner might be put out to sea, it was 
agreed that no time was to be lost in put- 
ting into practice the object they had in 
view. 

Stepping at once from the steamer into an 
open boat, the rowers were directed to go 
alongside of " the Stella.'* 



L 
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No sooner had they reached their desti- 
nation, and the boat struck against the vessel's 
side, than a dear, haughty voice from above, 
demanded, " Who's there ?" in quick, im- 
perious accents, v^lst a bright, handsome 
face looked down upon the little party. 

Leveson responded by seizing the ropes 
which happened to have been left suspended 
over the vessel, and swinging himself up lightly 
thereby, in an instant stood upon the deck, 
calmly confronting the yacht's astonished 
owner. 

" In the name of all that's wonderful, Le- 
veson, how did you get here ?" were his first 
words of greeting, when recovered sufl5ciently 
from the sudden surprise for power of utter- 
ance; whilst at the same time he eyed his 
unexpected visitor with less of pleasure and 
cordiality, than impatient, suspicious an- 
noyance. 

" We have but just arrived in the Austrian 
steamer, which conveyed us from Trieste," 
was bis friend's perfectly cool reply. 

" And who have you got with you ? 
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Fools!" he exclaimed, furiously, as on turn- 
ing sharply round, he perceived that his 
men having with ready alacrity lowered the 
ladder, a stranger, in the form of a grave, 
elderly gentleman, had just made his appear- 
ance on deck. " What the devil do you mean 
by lowering the steps for any one without my 
leave?" 

" Loraine, your mother is of the party," 
Leveson said, in a low, firm voice ; and laying 
his hand authoritatively on the arm of his im- 
petuous friend, he pointed towards the female 
figure now in the act of ascent. 

The hot, passionate blood which, at some 
sudden suggestion, had violently crimsoned 
Claud's face and brow, vanished as speedily 
at this announcement; he turned extremely 
pale, and looked for an instant startled and 
confounded. But quickly rallying from the 
shock, knitting his brow, biting his vermilion 
lips till the ruddy drops gushed forth, he 
crossed his arms on his breast, and prepared 
himself with a dogged, haughty air of defiance 
to pepeive his parent. 
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" Claud !" was all that Mrs. Loraine could 
say, when she stood before him, in accents 
which, intended to be full of stern rebuke, par- 
took, nevertheless, more of tender, yearning 
sorrow, than severity or anger. 

" Mother," was the cold, sullen reply, " I 
trust that you are well." 

The hard, unaffectionate accents of her son's 
voice smote upon the mother's heart; the 
strain upon her nerves and feelings had been 
too great ; now fairly overcome, she covered 
her face with her hands, and burst into a pa- 
roxysm of tears. 

Claud relaxed not from his haughty posture, 
although his colour rose as he gazed from 
beneath his bent brow still sullenly but un- 
easily upon his mother. 

His attention was, however, ere long, di- 
verted, by receiving a stern though trembling 
pressure on his arm; and turning, he per- 
ceived the countenance of the elder stranger, 
with a gaze full of anxious and indignant so- 
hcitude, fixed upon him. 

" Sir,'^ he murmured, in a hoarse and agi^ 
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tated voice, " I come to demand from you my 
most unhappy and misguided niece." 

Claud's eyes flashed fire upon the speaker ; 
but he answered in tones of smothered anger, 
and with a sneer of haughty scorn upon his 
lips, 

" I am sorry, sir, that you should have been 
at the pains to come so far in order to make 
what, on cool consideration, any one must 
allow to be a scarcely reasonable request ; but, 
to save further trouble and annoyance on 
either side, I may as well at once inform you, 
that I can by no means agree to your demand; 
and that your niece never leaves this vessel 
but in my company." 

And with these words he turned haughtily 
on his heel ; his eyes glancing down with a 
look of triumphant assurance towards the 
companion ladder. 

Poor Mr. Manby writhed beneath the 
shameless insolence of this reply, whilst Le- 
veson frowned, and paced the deck uncom- 
fortably. 

Mrs. Loraine dried her streaming eyes, and 
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said, approaching her son, with more severity 
and composure, 

" Claud, I must speak to you alone." 

" As you please," was the slightly impatient 
answer. 

" And I with my niece," the old man reso- 
lutely rejoined. 

Claud's eyes again flashed fire ; but after a 
moment's hesitation, during which he chafed 
and fumed, and made a few angry strides 
upon the deck, he paused, his mien and 
voice suddenly changing to one of cool and 
careless defiance. 

"With all my heart," he said; "you are 
quite at liberty to see her, if you care not for 
the distress and discomfort which a meeting 
under existing circumstances must necessarily 
inflict." 

And turning haughtily round, and signing to 
Mr. Manby to follow, he rapidly began to de- 
scend the companion, the old man, though more 
slowly, with trembling limbs and sinking 
heart, hesitating not to obey. 

4t 4t « « « 4( 
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The interior of the cabin into which Claud 
Loraine ushered his unwelcome visitor, pre- 
sented an aspect of luxury and elegance cal- 
culated to surprise a spectator ignorant of the 
extent to which the rich and noble yachtsmen 
of our day are wont, either for the gratification 
of their own fancy, or the convenience and 
pleasure of some fair companion of their 
cruizes, to carry out their taste or considera- 
tion in this respect ; and Claud Loraine had, 
indeed, spared no expense in the fitting up 
of his nautical abode, but given unhmited 
scope to his habitual propensity — extravagance; 
though it was plainly evident, that since " the 
Stella" left the English shores, Spain, Prance* 
and Italy, had added not a little to its store of 
luxury and adornment. The cabin, if so it must 
becaUed, though not large, was perfect in its 
proportions and adjustments, the ceiling slightly 
domed and studded with silver stars, now 
glittering in the soft lamplight. The drapery 
of the couches was of rose-coloured satin, 
choice pictures decorated the sides. The odour 
of refreshing perfumes pervaded the atmo- 
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sphere ; whilst to every article which could 
minister either to ornameDt or ease, that 
money could purchase, or fancy devise, were 
added books, musical instruments of various 
kinds, and other signs and means of plea- 
surable employ. 

But the poor uncle's dazzled eyes noted in 
detail little of these things; his gaze, with 
painful fascination, had riveted itself at once 
upon the queen of the fairy-Uke saloon — the 
lost, the fallen Stella ! Yes, there she stood, 
beautiful, but unhappy girl ! — ^beauty hateful 
in the eyes of the grieving relative, who saw in it 
but one of the causes of her own ruin, and 
her family's direful disgrace ! 

She appeared to have but lately descended 
from the deck, probably on the arrival of the 
boat alongside the vessel, for a black lace 
mantilla, in the graceful fashion of the country 
from which it had been procured, still veiled 
her delicate form and graceful head. Her 
dress, too, was of the same material, but this 
relieved only by the rose-coloured ribbon by 
which was suspen^e^l a large fan of odorQus 
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sandal-wood round her waist, displayed but in 
brighter contrast the ivory whiteness of her 
teeth and brow, the carnation hues which dyed, 
alas ! as richly, as in her days of innocence, 
her lips and cheek ! 

She had been evidently listening with cu- 
riosity and eagerness to the sounds and voices 
she had heard above, though without, it seemed, 
having been able to divine the true cause of 
the excitment, or to distinguish, in the few 
hoarse agitated words which had been spoken, 
the accents of her uncle's voice. But what- 
ever might have been the nature of the intru- 
sion, friend or foe, or curious stranger, the 
unhappy companion of Claud Loraine had not 
yet brought herself to endure, without much 
shrinking repugnance, the sight or presence of 
any human being conscious of her disgraceful 
position. 

When, therefore, she now had heard the 
descending steps of Claud followed by ano- 
ther's less familiar tread, her eyes were in- 
stantly directed towards the cabin-door, with 
the shy, wild glance of a hunted fawn, whilst 
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the colour rose up into her cheek with a more 
than usual glow of brilliancy. Nor did that 
glow depart when she beheld her Uncle : 
conscious shame had called it forth — convicted, 
conscious shame now kept it there, — ^nay, 
caused it to blaze forth with ten times greater 
intensity before the sorrowing gaze of her 
kind, respected relative ! 

" Unde!" she attempted to falter forth, whilst 
her head drooped low upon her bosom, — 
" imde I" she repeated, with a convulsive gasp ; 
but nothing more succeeded, her power of 
speech seemed paralyzed. She sought where 
to hide her burning, shame-struck counte- 
nance, and it was on the arm of Claud that it 
found refuge. 

" Do not tremble so, my Stella," he mur- 
mured, reassuringly ; '' they cannot, shall not 
take you from me !" 

'' Take her from him V She started at the 
sound. On the first shock of her ancle's ap- 
pearance, shame had swallowed up every other 
idea and feeling which his sudden arrival might 
have suggested ; but now the cause, the con- 
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sequences of his coming, flashed like the sud- 
den lightning-stroke upon her mind. He 
had come to take her away from Claud, — and 
it was her duty, one, too, which, at the first 
moment of conception, it seemed would be 
impossible to evade — it would be her boimden 
duty to go/* 

Yes, duty ! for though by the one guilty 
step she had taken, the wretched girl might 
have thrown off^, a» far as outward appearance 
went, all further sense or recognition of such a 
principle of conduct — a principle with which 
the early discipline of her mother, in the 
matter of maternal authority, at least, had so 
strongly impregnated her being, that sense 
and recognition — though, by the force of 
impulse and temptation, they had been so 
grievously outraged — were far, as yet, firom 
being morally destroyed ; and full of despair- 
ing anguish was the look with which, her spirit 
yielding miserably to the inevitable alternative, 
she raised her face, now blanched, indeed, and 
bloodless; and lifting one piteous glance to- 
wards her lover's countenance, released her- 
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self firoin his eucircling arm^ and stood with 
clasped hands, and grief-struck eyes, the living 
image of resigned despair, for she feels as if 
already carried from the vessel, far from the 
presence which had become to her life, hap- 
piness, and light ! 

"Poor unhappy girl!" the uncle said, in 
tones hoarse and choked by the violence of his 
emotions. " We have travelled far in painful- 
ness and grief, if possible, to snatch you from 
further abandonment to infetmy and sin !" 

" It is too late, uncle — ^too late !" moaned 
Stella, faintly. 

" With God it is never too late !*' said Mr. 
Manby, solemnly. " In the sight of your 
fellow-men the stain and the disgrace you 
have contracted may never in this world be 
entirely removed, but God is more pitiful than 
His creatures; and even now, if you truly 
repent you of your sins, and forsake this 
heinous wickedness, in His eyes your crimson 
gmlt may be blotted out, for with Him is 
mercy, full and plenteous forgiveness !" 

Stella only bowed her head lower on her 
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breast, and wailed forth some undistinguishahle 
reply. 

" Your mother," Mr. Manby continued, 
'' your poor, wretched niother ! whom your 
conduct has almost maddened with despair, 
awaits at Trieste the issue of our anxious 
attempt ; your return may — ^^ — " 

"My mother ! oh, I can never face my mo- 
ther !" Stella interrupted, with a sudden pas- 
sionate burst of terrified excitement ; " I will 
die, rather; anything but that shame — any 
death, but to be killed by the scorn and anger 
of her eye." 

" Die ! miserable girl ! do you talk of 
dying? What, die with your unrepented 
sins— your unforsaken guilt upon your soul ? 
Think you, then, that you can bear the 
portion reserved for transgressors like your- 
self — the worm that never dieth, the fire that 
never can be quenched — better than the scorn, 
the well-merited anger of your fellow-men ?' 

" Sir!" Claud passionately interrupted, "you 
have said enough ! Stella, my own, heed him 
not." 
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For Stella had assumed an expression of 
strong horror at those awful words. 

" Angel, that you should be exposed, should 
have to listen to such language !** 

And again he passed his arm soothingly 
around her drooping form. 

" Sir," returned Mr. Manby, glancing to- 
wards the door with displeased impatience, 
'' this is not at all in accordance with the de- 
sire I expressed above. I asked to see my 
niece alone — a demand I cannot understand 
your right or motive to refuse, unless I am to 
consider this unhappy girl a prisoner both in 
mind and body in your power. There is no- 
thing I can say which I would not as willingly 
speak before you; yet, that my words may 
have their fair chance of success, I must beg 
that, if only for five minutes, the undue influ- 
ence of your presence maybe removed. Your 
mother, I think, would be glad to speak to 
you." 

" Then she must do so here,'* was the loud, 
haughty reply ; " for I do not stir from this 
cabin for any man or woman alive, till Stella 
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bids me," he added, softening his voice to a 
low murmur, such as that with which Satan 
must have tempted Eve. " And you do not 
wish it ?" gazing down eagerly into those up- 
turned piteous eyes. 

And that tone, that look, alas ! were but too 
powerful to overthrow the sense and burden 
of duty which had for an instant reasserted its 
influence over the mind of the infatuated vic- 
tim, to call forth the stifled cry — 

" Oh, no !'* ere her face was once more hid- 
den on the tempter's shoulder ; but it bore the 
wild, pale look of one who, having desperately 
repulsed the awakening voice which would 
have saved her, knowingly resigns herself to 
the seducing slumber which she feels must 
end in death. 

The old man's eyes dwelt lingeringly for a 
moment on his lost and fallen niece; then 
turning with a smothered groan, slowly left 
the guilty, glittering spot. At the head of 
the steps, which he reascended with such de- 
spondent and dejected mien, he found Mrs. 
Loraine anxiously expecting the reappearance 
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of her son. Mr. Manby shook his head, and 
pointed sadly to the cabin-door. 

" Gro you there," he murmured ; " I have 
done my part, and failed ; the wretched girl is 
lost for ever, unless your influence prove more 
powerful in its effect. Nay,'* he continued, 
as Mrs. Loraine evidently shrank with natural 
repugnance from seeking her son in the com- 
pany of his wretched companion, " if you wish 
to speak to him at all, it must be with her 
in there — these were his own words ; and oh, 
madam!" wringing Mrs. Loraine's hand in 
strong emotion, "let pity be mingled with 
your feeling towards the unfortunate girl; 
remember she was very young ; was most in- 
nocent, ere tempted sorely, as she must have 
been. A woman may do much in such a 
case. Oh, then, do your utmost to save the 
miserable child from a future life of infamy 
and perdition !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When Mrs. Loraine, thus exhorted, in her turn 
entered through the cabin door, from which 
the good did man so hopelessly had issued, 
she stood for a moment dazzled by the light 
and lustre into which she found herself sud- 
denly transported, and when able to take in 
more minutely the details of the scene before 
her, was equally impressed by the luxurious 
aspect which the cabin presented. But when 
there simultaneously flashed across her mind 
the thought of the source through which, 
alone, all this vain and selfish display had 
been derived, when, too, she knew and felt — 
nay, her very eyes had witness, how those 
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means, so unscrapulously made use of, had 
been turned to accoimt — ^mdignant disgust 
swelled the mother's heart, and made the 
glittering scene more than •ever revolting in 
her eyes ; whilst at the same time it nerved 
her, perhaps, to greater firmness for the task 
she had in hand. On her entrance, Claud, 
still supporting the drooping Stella in his 
arms, was endeavouring to calm the agony of 
remorse and indecision, into which the agi- 
tating interview with her uncle had thrown 
the unhappy girl ; but on the sudden appear- 
ance of his mother, and the virtuous, indignant 
condemnation so plainly revealed upon her 
countenance, there was something which, for 
the moment, produced its abashing influence 
even on the feelings of her shameless son, for 
he instinctively withdrew the support of his 
encircling arm from Stella ; whilst the wretched 
fallen one, looking again as if she could have 
prayed the ocean beneath her feet to rise 
and engulph her in its depth, shrunk pain- 
fully from before the withering glance of cold 
disgust and scorn flashing from the eyes of 
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Claud's mother, as they dwelt an instant upon 
her; a glance which spoke not much for 
the effect of Mr. Manby's intercession in 
behalf of his unfortunate niece. 

Yet it would certainly have required much 
more of the angeUc than Mrs. Loraine's Spi- 
rit possessed, could she have looked upon 
the unhappy source of so much misery at 
that moment, with any feeling of a softer 
nature. 

" Claud !" she exclaimed, in a tone fully 
corresponding to the temper stirred within her 
breast, " I had hoped to have spoken with you 
alone, but finding from Mr. Manby that privi- 
lege was denied me, I am compelled, repel- 
lant as it is to my every feeUng, to intrude 
my presence upon you here — ^Yes, even heTe^' 
and her eyes flashed indignantly, "to make 
one strong effort to save you — ^to induce you, 
should any spark of sense, duty, or humanity 
remain in your nature, to repair, as far as it is 
possible, the grievous wrongs you have com- 
mitted, and return to England with me ; there 
to suppUcate the forgiveness of your deeply- 
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injured wife. You have much, indeed, upon 
your conscience ; not only have you broken 
your vows as a husband, but you have been, 
I may truly say, the cause of your child's 
death. Yes," she continued, seeiag that her 
son started, and changed colour at this an- 
nouncement, " the day after your cruel aban- 
donment, the unhappy Blanche gave birth to 
a son ; but the shock occasioned to the mo- 
ther by your guilty deed proved fatal to the 
poor babe. Thus doubly stricken — doubly 
bereaved of hope and happiness — the miser- 
able Blanche — " (and Mrs. Loraine even now 
moved by the memory of the poor young 
wife's sufferings, Ufted her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and wept ) — was brought to this 
brink of the grave. However, it has pleased 
God to prolong her life, and by your imme- 
diate return, an opportunity still remains to 
you, of atoning in some degree for the evil 
you have done, not only towards her you have 
so grievously wronged, but in the sight of God, 
and of your fellow-men. Yes ! for even so- 
ciety — tolerant of vice, as in cases such as this, 
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it may often be — is up in arms against con- 
duct so unnatural and dishonourable as yours 
has been." 

"Your advice comes too late, madam, — 
rather too late, I fear," was Claud's response, 
in accents as full of sullen and haughty defi- 
ance as those of Stella had brfbre been hum- 
ble and pathetic, in the utterance of those 
same words. "Too late for me either to 
desire, or deserve a reinstatement in the posi- 
tion and good graces I have forfeited." 

" Oh, no, no, — ^it is not too late !" was the 
eager sobbing cry, and Stella sprung forward 
from the far recess into which she had recoiled 
so shrinkingly, and hung imploringly on his 
arm. 

"You must go, Claud; leave me, the 
wretched cause of so much misery, and return 
to her whom you have injured for my un- 
worthy sake. Oh, Heavens ! that we should 
have killed her child — your child, Claud," she 
shrieked almost hysterically ; and whilst one 
hand still tightly grasped her lover's arm, the 
other was thrust over her eyes, as if to shut 
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out the distracting thought. Mrs. Loraine, 
at the first surprise of this sudden outbreak, 
was irresistibly touched by what appeared such 
genuine, remorseful feeling on the fallen Stella's 
part, the self-devoting earnestness of the ap- 



But then almost immediately came the 
chilling suggestion that it was the actress Stella 
now before her ; the practised artiste she had 
often seen enact some passionate scene of tragic 
sorrow, or graceful picture of fictitious grief, 
with no less, apparently genuine, effect. 

Therefore it was with much cold and digni- 
fied severity, though not ungently, that she 
thus spoke. 

"If I may understand from Miss Fitz- 
Henry's words that the sentiments they ex- 
press are uttered in true and genuine repent- 
ance for her guilt, and the misery it has occa- 
sioned, I have but to remind her, that the 
only course which can prove her sincerity, is 
open before her ; that she leave this vessel im- 
mediately with her uncle, and return to the 
friends still willing to receive her. Let me 
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entreat you, Miss Fitz-Henry," she continued, 
her tone and manner insensibly softening as 
she proceeded, " for your own sake, as well as 
for that of others, whose interest I have so 
painfully at heart, not to cast away this last 
remaining chance which may be given you 
of redemption from a fate so disgracefiil as 
that to which you otherwise resign yourself. 
Your mother too — have you no pity for her 
distracted grief?" 

" I will go— I will go !" was the moaning 
reply ; but the faint faltering tones in which 
they were delivered, expressed Uttle of the 
mind's stem and uncompromising resolve. 

** Hear me, then !" cried Claud, in loud 
and vehement accents, fierce passionate defi- 
ance flashing from his eyes. " If it is then- 
motive to persuade you, Stella, that separating 
from me will in the least degree conduce to 
my return to England, or to the hated ties and 
duties as they caQ them, which I glory in hav- 
ing broken, you and they tire grievously mis- 
taken. If, after all you have sacrificed for my 
sake, you choose to desert me now, go ; but 
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I swear most solemnly, the moment you leave 
this ship, I set fire to it, and perish in its 
blaze." 

" May God forgive you this wretchedness, 
Claud !" Mrs. Loraiae repUed, in much agi- 
tated excitement ; " but, if lost to all sense of 
honour and decency yourself, at least have 
some compassion on this victim of your evil 
conduct, and attempt not to counterinfluence 
the willingness she has expressed to return to 
the protection of her friends." 

" Miss Fitz-Henry, may I consider myself 
at liberty to recall your uncle ?" 

" Fallen cherub, to be weak is to be miserable !" 

There was a gasping, agonized attempt at a 
reply, but none came. Stella only crouched 
lower and lower on the ground, covering 
her face with her hands, and then again 
Claud spoke. 

" Stella, you will not — cannot wish to leave 
me, for all the cant and nonsense they may 
speak ! / care not what they say ; it 
was you, Stella, and you alone I ever loved, 
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and they knew it. The marriage thrust upon 
me, was detestable to my every feeling — a sin far 
greater than any I have since committed, or 
than your equally distasteful union would have 
proved; on their heads rest the guilt who 
parted us, and compelled us by their wicked 
interference, their heartless manoeuvres, to do 
what we have done. But now that it is over, 
and that it is too late to remedy the evil, let 
them go and leave us. The world is very 
wide — they have but to forget us." 

"Miss Fitz-Henry, am I to understand, 
then, that you are content that we should 
leave you thus?" Mrs. Loraine rejoined. " Leave 
you," she added, with another^bitter withering 
glance around the gay saloon, " in this your 
false and guilty grandeur ? May God forgive 
you, miserable girl! whilst revelling shamelessly 
amidst luxury which the victim of your crime 
was so heartlessly robbed to procure." 

The feelings with which on her first entrance 
Mrs. Loraine had regarded the unhappy Stella, 
again influenced the words she now uttered ; 
for, supported by Claud, her face hidden on 
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his shoulder, she saw in her again but the lost, 
faUen creature whose late display of penitent 
remorse had been but the theatrical outburst 
of the moment, in which nothing but her talent 
for enacting effective scenes had had its part. 

There was a pause — a dreadful pause ; then 
Stella lifted up her face. It was deadly pale — 
but no more trembling indecision there, or iti 
the tone in which she gasped — 

" It 18 too late — I cannot leave him now. 
Yes, tell them to forget me — my mother to 
blot out from her remembrance that she ever 
called a wretch so sinful — child." 

But these words were breathed to inattentive 
ears. 

The mother of Claud had done with her, 
the lost one. Her eyes were fixed ; her soul 
absorbed in a gaze of concentrated feeUngs, 
amongst which self-reproach, perhaps, was not 
the one least poignant, upon her only child. 

Her once, nay, still beloved son, on whom 
her whole strength and pride had been so ex- 
clusively centred, and now to leave him thus. 
The worldly prospects she had so wearied her- 
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self to secure for him, recklessly thrown aside ; 
his sense of virtue, duty gone, her sorrow or 
her anger set alike entirely at nought. It was, 
indeed, a painful moment, such pain as only a 
parent's heart can feel. 

Poor disappointed mother ! was this the 
reward of all your care and strivings for the 
sake of that beloved one? Ah! who would mourn 
their children dead — dead in their sinless, 
spotless infancy, even " the man bom into the 
world, who had made them to forget their 
anguish,'*— could they but foresee their too fre- 
quent fate ? 

" I marked him as the wayward boy, 
I traced the dissolute youth, 
I saw him betray the innocent, 
And sacrifice affection to his lust." 

Such, as in this poor mother's case, may often 
prove their sole and sorrowful experience. 

* * * * 

Mrs. Loraine was gone; but those who 
had allowed a second voice of warning to die 
vainly on their ears, were not as yet to be left 
quite unmolested. 
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A firm manly step was next heard on the 
companion, and the voice of Leveson caUing 
his friend by name. 

"Confomid them!" muttered Claud, between 
his teeth, and went angrily forth to obey the 
summons. 

" Well, Leveson, my good fellow,'* he began, 
impatiently, " what do you want ?" 

"Only,'' replied the other coldly, "that I 
do not quite like to leave the vessel, without 
some kind of explanation as to the part I have 
taken in this unfortunate affair." 

" Unfortunate, indeed, and absurdly ridi- 
culous, I should say/' Claud answered, his 
countenance clearing, however, considerably, 
when he discovered it was to excuse himself 
rather than to bore him with a third edition of 
a scene and lecture, that his friend had sought 
him. 

" In whatever light you may please to re- 
gard it," rejoined the latter, " the result has 
proved unsuccessful, and so there is nothing 
more to say about the matter. I only hope that 
youmaynever be brought to regret thatsuch has 
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been its issue. It is all very well for you now ; 
but remember, Loraine," glancing as he spoke 
towards the cabin door, which in his haste 
Claud had left half open, " these things cannot 
last for ever. I did not come here, however, to 
preach, but only to say, that however I might 
have felt interested in the affair, as regards 
yourself for old acquaintance sake, and, I may 
also add," with some hesitation in his tone 
and manner, " your poor wife's, it is an affair 
in which no one man has a right to meddle 
with another, unless especially concerned ; and 
it was entirely on your mother's behalf, whom 
I found about to set off on her wretched expe- 
dition, so entirely unprotected and alone, that 
I volunteered my services as an escort." 

" And I thank you for it with all my heart,'' 
was the cordial answer ; " you are a good old 
fellow, Leveson — always were. I only wish I 
had been Uke you, but it is too late now for 
wishing it. Take her back safe home again, 
and beg her pardon for me, if there was any 
thing disrespectful or unkind in my conduct 
to-night. But you must own, few men's 
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tempers could have stood such a trial as this 
has been. It was all right and natural, perhaps, 
that the old gentleman should come to look 
after his niece ; but my mother coming after 
me was rather too much of a good thing. 
There, shake hands, old feUow, and when you 
get rid of that solemn virtuous face, come 
back and have a cruize with us. I can make 
you very comfortable, and you will enjoy the 
thing amazingly." 

Leveson, though he could not quite refuse 
the outstretched hand, received the latter offer 
chillingly. There was something, too, in the 
ah* of exulting satisfaction, which now glowed 
on Loraine's handsome countenance, — the 
beauty of which his late exposure to the sea 
air and southern sun had only heightened, by 
adding more to it of manly character, — that in- 
sensibly disgusted the young man's feelings. 

There might, perhaps, have glanced at this 
moment through the memories of both, the 
passing rivalry which the fair young Stella 
had awakened, in the breasts of each gay 
tourist, on their ;first introduction to her in 
the mountain ch^et of Switzerland. 
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Well ! the guilty triumph was now, indeed, 
complete on Loraine's part ! Leveson did not 
give him time much longer to enjoy the 
feeUng, if, indeed, it had been called into ex- 
istence. Saying that the party were waiting 
for him, with a very slight farewell he turned 
his back upon his^friend no more — and as- 
cended the companion. 

A few minutes, and the sound of the boat- 
men's oars were heard dipping in the tranquil 
waters, as they conveyed on shore the fatigued 
and dispirited party, from their vain and 
bootless errand. 

What more remained for them to do? 
What, indeed, but to return, how and from 
whence they came ! for a few hours hence^ — 
and they might look in vain for " the Stella" 
amidst the other shipping in the bay. Ere 
the short southern night is over, her snowy 
sails have been unfurled, her anchor weighed ; 
and 

" No eye to watch. 

And no tongue to wound them,'* 

the object of their hearts' distress have taken 
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flight, with what peace of mind they may, 
towards the further islands of the Grecian 
group. 

'* The sea is like a silver lake, 

And o'er its calm the vessel glides 
Gently, as though she feared to wake 
The slumber of the silent tides.** 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. James Murray was alone in his study 
about eleven o'clock one night, when a car- 
riage drove up to the door, and the servant 
who went to open it, brought the announce- 
ment that a lady was alighting, who wished 
immediately to see Mr. Murray. 

This gentleman desired that she might be 
shewn in, concluding that it must be some 
matter of great importance which could alone 
have brought him so late a visitor. 

In less than an instant he returned, leading in 
a lady, whose face was covered with a veil, and 
whom he placed upon a chair, his manner and 
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countenance less self-possessed than that which 
he usually displayed towards his female cKents. 

" Blanche/' was all he said for several min- 
utes, whilst she put back her veil, and showed 
her worn and grief-stamped countenance, from 
which all the bloom and spirit of youth seemed 
departed ; and that one wild glance which the 
large distended eyes cast roimd the apartment 
with something of the expression of the half 
awakened sleeper, when aroused to a bewildered 
sense of some miserable reaUty, still confused 
with the lingering shadows of a delusive dream, 
she is compelled to abandon ! 

Ah ! how much that moment's glance must 
have comprehended ; was it possible not three 
years had passed, since here in that very room, 
ahnost that very spot, and that same hour of 
night, she, the wild impulsive girl, had sat and 
listened to the reading of Mr. Fordyce's will ; 
been thrilled into new life and consciousness ; 
seen a heaven of undreamt joy and blessed- 
ness opened before her eyes, at the hearing of 
the codicil ? 

Oh, yes ! and now what misery — madness 
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must have been struck forth by that moment's 
vision of the past and present ; for quick as 
lightning succeeds the thunder clap, that glance 
was followed by the bitter cry gasped forth 
convulsively from her Ups. 

"Cousin James — Mr. Murray — ^help me, 
help me to divorce my husband !" 

It has been said that to those who patiently 
and wisely abide their time and opportunity, 
the hour of triumph over those who have in- 
jured or offended them, scarcely ever in the 
natural course of events, fails to arrive. 

Surely then, Mr. Murray, if for such satis- 
faction you ever panted ; your hour of triumph 
over those who, on a former occasion, either 
consciously or unconsciously, ministered to the 
mortification or discomfiture of your pride, 
has fully come. 

He saw it, he felt it ; before his cousin's lips 
had opened, his clear comprehensive ken had 
taken in, as in one picture, that former scene, 
and all its attendant consequences, as con- 
trasted with the present. Yet with no betrayal 
of any stronger feeling than was consistent 
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with the most calm and business-like consi- 
deration, did he receive his ward and client's 
startling appeal. Seating himself at the table 
by her side, he gravely demanded whether he 
was to miderstand that the desire expressed in 
her demand, was the result of calm, and sober 
reflection. ' 

"Calm, and sober!" A ghastly smile 
played upon the quivering lips of Blanche, as 
she Ustened to those words ; but she answered 
in hoarse and hurried accents of resolve — 

" Of whatever it may have been the result, 
no less is it still my strong unalterable desire, 
— Is it possible ?" she continued, with almost 
fierce avidity ; " Can the thing be done ?" 

And still, with dry precision, the lawyer re- 
pUed, " I see no reason to doubt but that it is 
possible. Your marriage was a Scotch one in 
every point of view. Yes, most certainly your 
wishes on the subject can be fulfilled." 

"And quickly — ^without delay, before the 
time ?" A spasm, as of sharp pain shot across 
the speaker's coimtenance, she bent her face 
upon her hands, and by a shudder and a groan 
alone, the sentence was completed. 
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Mr. Murray understood perfectly what she 
would have added, and with but too prompt 
comprehensiveness seized upon the motive of 
this desired haste ; and remembering the joyful 
avidity with which the young heiress of not 
three years back, had hailed her newly-acquired 
position, as a means alone of pouring the whole 
treasury of her wealth at the feet of the object 
of her infatuated idolatry ; who, had she 

'* Been mistresB of the starry worlds, that light the 

midnight, 
They had all been his. 
And she had deemed such boon but poverty ;'* 

here was an opportunity to contemplate, if 
possible, with cold philosophic eye the change 
which may be effected in the heart, nay, very 
being, of 

" A woman scorned,'* * 

with respect to that same object of idolatry. 

" Yes ! before the time arrives, when Claud 
Loraine, being my husband, can reap benefit 
from a bequest so strictly dependent on that 
circumstance." 
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" Yes, it can be done," he repeated with 
greater decision, " and without much delay, too, 
I have httle doubt — ^before many months are 
over. Your marriage took place in Scotland. 
You were residing on your own estate in this 
country some time previous to the event. As 
for the case itself, Uttle is wanting but the facts 
open before the world. The business shall be 
set on foot without* a day's delay. But now 
let me beg of you to take some refreshment 
and retire to rest. The housekeeper has, 
doubtless, made every thing ready for your 
accommodation.'' 

No objection being made, Mr. Murray rose 
to ring the bell ; but returning to his cousin's 
side, he became alarmed by the unnatural 
rigidity with which she maintained the attitude 
she had assumed. He spoke to her, touched 
her arm without receiving a reply, and on lifting 
aside the hair which had fallen over her face, 
by her closed eyes and death-like pallor of 
her cheek, he perceived that she had fainted. 

It was not to be wondered at. The united 
force of extreme bodily fatigue, the strained 
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excitement of mind under which she had per- 
formed a long and hurried journey had natu- 
rally led to utter prostration of strength. And 
then those words — 

" Help me ! Help me to divorce my hus- 
band !" were surely not brought forth with- 
out a wrench, an effort, powerftd as the 
dividing asunder of soul and body. Words 
there are such as once spoken there seems only 
left to die — 

" Like the withdrawing of the mortal dart, 
And then the life-blood follows from the heart." 

And if those eyes had never opened more, 
could one scarcely have wondered ? 

But restoratives were procured, the poor 
sufferer carried up-stairs, and laid upon her 
bed, to be, by another morning's sun, wakened 
to a dull, dark sense of mortal misery, and the 
Mr. Murrays down stairs were engaged to- 
gether in anxious consultation. 

Mr. James Murray set off at an early hour 
to consult with some learned counsel upon the 
subject, and every measure was instantly set 
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on foot for farthering the business of the 
divorce. 

4e 4e « « 

« « « « 

The autumn passed, the winter ended, (con- 
tinued Mrs. Lea,) without my receiving any 
notice of Mrs. Fordyce's return. She wrote 
to me from time to time, kindly, aflfectionately, 
but not confidentially, hinting remotely at the 
business which detained her in Scotland ; and 
it was only by a newspaper that I gained any 
clear insight into what was going on — 'that 
my young lady was endeavouring to divorce 
her husband — ^that the case was about to enter 
the Scotch courts — and, again, early in the 
spring, from the same source, that the trial 
was taking place, was all but decided in the 
plaintiff's favour, the divorce granted, the 
marriage set aside. 

Yes, the laws of man were putting asunder 
what God had joined together ; severing with 
ruthless hand beings whom death alone had 
leave to part. 

G 2 
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And thus it was that, jfree jfrom the ties she 
had once so eagerly coveted, Blanche at length 
came home. 

I was at the Willows to receive her. She 
had written to express her desire that so it 
should be — making no allusion — giving no 
intimation but by the entire omission of the 
name of Loraine in her signature, of the 
altered circumstances under which she would 
return. 

I found that there was still something want- 
ing for the legal termination of the business, 
and that it was only to await that ultimate 
consummation of the affair in question, that 
my mistress came to the Willows, that ar- 
rangements had been made for her to proceed 
immediately afterwards to London, and from 
thence to the Continent, as advisedby Mr. James 
Murray, into whose hands she seemed to have 
very much committed the arrangement of her 
affairs. A suitable female companion had 
been provided for her by that gentleman, and 
he was to escort his cousin some portion of the 
journey. My brother, I also found, to my un- 
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speakable happiness, had been engaged as 
their servant, during these continental travels. 
Of all this, Mrs. Fordyce only informed me 
by degrees, in a dull and dreary manner, as if 
every word she spoke concerning her very in- 
diflferent future, was dragged from her pain- 
fully, wearily. But one day an opportunity 
presenting itself, I ventured to break through 
the strange and unnatural silence and reserve 
established between us, on the subject of past 
events, and said with many tears, — 

" Oh ! my dear young lady, is it right what 
you have done ? Can God's blessing rest on 
the desperate act you have committed, the 
severing of ties which neither sin nor sorrow, 
nothing but death was to dissolve ?" 

In a wild, agitated manner she replied — ^ 
" God's blessing, Lea, will rest upon this 
deed of mine, unhallowed as it may appear, as it 
did upon the most unholy bands which as fully, 
joined us ! If this divorce be cursed, much 
more has been the marriage. Say not either 
it is I, who have done this thing. Has not 
he been the one to break his vows ? Nay, did 
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he not speak them falsely from the first ? Did 
he not by his sin destroy my child ! !" 

And in her agony of soul she wept. 

" What, then, to the eye of heaven has our 
union ever been," she continued, after a pain- 
ful pause, ''but one most unblessed, most 
unholy?" 



Yet, all the day after we had spoken this, 
she was in a miserable mood, restless as a 
grieved and troubled spirit, and I regretted 
sorely having, by my words, stirred up perhaps 
the tempest of remorse within her breast. 

In the afternoon, she took one of her soli- 
tary rambles to the lonely pool, remaining 
absent so long, that my nervous misgivings 
were excited, and I, poor, infirm, incapacitated 
invahd, could no longer follow my beloved 
mistress to the gloomy spot to soothe and 
cheer her, as in days of yore I had often done. 
Alas ! I could barely stand for a while near 
the house, and listen and watch from afar for 
her lingering footsteps — ^her miserable return. 
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heralded as usual on such occasions by the 
sharp shrill barking of the little dog, who, 
throughout all this miserable time, had never 
allowed itseK to be kept long banished from its 
mistress; and, though no longer made the 
object of her former caressing love, con- 
tinued to be at least tolerated as her constant 
companion. 

It was on the evening of the same day, 
whilst undressing her for the night (for when 
I was in the house she would allow no one 
else to assist her in this office), that I missed 
the picture locket, which, strange to say, she 
had never ceased to wear upon her person; 
and that morning I had remarked her suspend 
it as usual round her neck. Even now, she 
made the customary movement to remove it ; 
but, appearing suddenly to be reminded of its 
absence, her hands dropped, a storm of emotion 
seemed to sweep across her countenance, and 
turning her eyes wildly upon me, she murmured 
between her closed teeth, in accents of concen- 
trated bitterness — 

" Yes, Lea, it is gone — ^all gone now ! the 
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last link — ^the golden charm is broken ! Oh, 
merciful Heaven !" and she clasped her hands 
wildly over her head ; " and is it come to this ?" 

Next morning the expected letters arrived, 
telling, indeed, that all was over ; and Blanche 
received the news in dark and dreary silence. 

Oh ! that all would take warning jfrom a 
case like this, and allow no other influences 
but those that the word of God doth warrant, 
to induce them to embrace, or lead others 
to embrace, vows and obUgations which, unless 
blessed by the countenance and approval of 
the Almighty, may possibly bring about such 
a disastrous issue. Sin on the one hand — 
misery on the other. But, alas ! as long as 
sin and misery have power over this fallen 
earth — ^till the day has dawned, and that King- 
dom come, when there is no marrying 
or giving in marriage — I fear such things 
must be. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Wb left " the Stella," in a former chapter, 
setting sail by night from the harbour of 
Corfu ; the short remainder of the Autumn 
was occupied by her cruising through the 
Grecian and Archipelago Islands, up even to 
the Golden Horn, to the far-famed capital of 
the East. 

But though putting in at every convenient 
harbour which lay within their classic course ; 
her passengers cared not, it would seem, to 
expose themselves to the disenchantment which 
await the curious and adventurous traveller, 
who leaves his safe and comfortable vessel to 
explore some scene of ancient renown ; more 
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wisely contented to inhale the soft breezes of 
the fragrant Egean, to feast their eyes en pas- 
santy " on pictures set in such a frame as no 
other country can show," 

*' Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie ; 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye.*' 



But was "the Stella,'' with its luxury of 
ease within its paradise of beauty, and of frag- 
nance without — above — around — the abode of 
happiness and peace ? 

Ah, no ! There was one at least amongst 
her crew, whose eyes had been opened ; her 
senses awakened from delirious slumber — ^from 
dreams of false yet sweet delight, to a sight 
and a reality which poisoned peace. "The 
worm that never dieth — the fire unquench- 
able," could the bahniest zephyr wafted round 
her — could all the waters of a sea most 
" deeply, darkly, beautiftdly blue,"^ lull its an- 
guish, or assuage its poignant pain. And such 
a foretaste of the punishment reserved for 
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sinners like herself, now preyed upon the mind 
and conscience of the truly wretched Stella; 
day and night giving her no rest from the in- 
tolerable sense and burden of convicted sin. 

Before, though well aware that she had 
transgressed the laws and commandments of 
both God and man, she had scarcely felt — 
scarcely realized the idea. As long as no 
himaan eye was upon her to call up the blush 
of shame upon her cheek, or awake the sense 
of conscious degradation in her breast, all the 
charms and witcheries with which passion and 
human sophistry know how to enthral their 
victim, upheld their treacherous power. The 
exciting novelty of the life — ^the scenes — the 
element on which she was embarked, an ele- 
ment which, by the health and enjoyment it 
imparted to her frame, might have seemed the 
one to which she had been bom — the per- 
fect liberty she had attained — all conspired to 
keep up the imholy spell which bound her ; 
and the roughest sailor midst the little crew 
turned his eyes admiringly on the young and 
lovely creature, with the secret of whose position 
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they became but gradually aware, and who, 
from the day she stepped on board amongst 
them, seemed hourly to increase in grace, at- 
traction and beauty ; hanging entranced upon 
the strains which so often rose from the cabin 
below, where she was singing to her instru- 
ment, or floated melodiously over the still 
waters, as she sat on deck by the side of 
their proud young master. 

But now, even these rude men could see 
that matters were not the same; that the 
mysterious party of visitors off Corfu had left 
on their departure a blight, a cloud behind 
them ; and that, though still favoured by wind 
and weather to an almost remarkable degree, 
the waves continuing as transparent — ^the sky 
as deeply and divinely blue — the air as clear 
and balmy as before — ^the wind had changed, 
and the aspect of the heavens darkened, as 
concerned the mood and spirits of those in 
whose service they were employed. 

The young gentleman, it was true, was only 
a degree more impetuous and commanding 
in his temper towards them than usual — ^but 
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the lady! her exquisite voice was now but 
seldom heard. Sappho's Isle was passed un- 
greeted by such strains as never could have 
echoed there since that foolish leap was taken, 
of which they had heard tell j less often, too, 
she now appeared amongst them, and then 
most frequently at dusk, with drooping head 
and downcast brow, her mantilla wrapt more 
closely round her, as if even the gaze of those 
to whose presence she had become habituated 
was repugnant to her. 

Her step too was altered, from the quick, 
Ught tread with which she had even from the 
first flitted here and there amongst them, 
without the fear or shame which influenced 
her feelings before other strangers, as if, poor, 
unhappy young thing, she regarded those rough, 
well-ordered sailor men, all heart and eyes in 
their daily work, as a different order of beings 
from the rest of the world, or rather, an un- 
distinguishable portion of her new existence — 
yet, perhaps, with one exception. 

There was something in the look and mien 
of Freeman, the Master, a staid, grave, elderly 
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man, which insensibly inspired her with a 
different feeling — ^that feeling, which the erring 
ever experience in the atmosphere of beings 
of superior worth, in whatever walk or station 
of life. 

And a good and worthy man, in the high- 
est sense of the word, was Freeman — ^pious, 
holy, and devout as ever walked a deck. Very 
grave, indeed, had his looks become when the 
truth concerning Stella was made known to 
him : he had even gone so far as to say he 
never would have engaged himseK in his pre- 
sent situation, had he known what he was to 
expect. 

The arrival of the visitors off Corfu had but 
too clearly opened his eyes to the entire 
truth ; and Claud Loraine, in his irritated or 
impatient moods, would often give vent to his 
feeUngs in some expression of indignant scorn 
with reference to that canting methodist Free- 
man, for sitting poking over his Bible, or pre- 
suming to look shocked when any oath or im- 
precation escaped his lips. 

And Claud was more often now in want of 
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some such vent or outlet for his feeUngs. His 
first satisfaction at having chasseed the old gen- 
tleman and his mother subsided, the blighting 
change which their coming had produced upon 
Stella, became to him a serious subject of an- 
noyance. 

He had more patiently borne the first pa- 
roxysm of remorseful grief, which succeeded 
the departure of their friends ; that, he knew, 
must pass away, and only called upon him to 
employ more artfully the soothing persuasive 
sophistry of which his tongue had become the 
ready master. 

But that settled gloom — that meek despair 
which followed, defied all art, all rhetoric. Ex- 
postulation, tender or upbraiding, proved alike 
unavaiUng. They might extract a forced and 
miserable smile, a few gentle apologetic tears ; 
but it was a momentary break, like the ripple 
on the water. 

She could no longer find delight in the sur- 
rounding objects, which had at first so gra- 
tified her taste and fancy. The words Mrs. 
Loraine had spoken concerning the source 
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whtoce all these luxuries had been derived 
— ^the broken-hearted wife, whom she had 
so deeply injured — the idea of Claud's de- 
stroyed babe — were images, as it seemed, 
burnt into her remembrance, and became as 
the canker-worm or fretting moth in every- 
thing around her. 

She often now retired to her own Uttle 
after-cabin, fitted up so tastefully for her use ; 
and there, with the tiny Maltese dog procured 
for her in the island, lying unnoticed at her 
feet, sit, plunged, as long as privacy was per- 
mitted her, in the deepest and most piteous 
despondency. Yet, it was not her present 
position she so deeply deplored, nor her refusal 
to accompany her uncle. 

No; she assured Claud, when he reproached 
her for the weak and faithless repentance on 
that score to which he attributed her sorrow, 
that were they to come a second time and ask 
her to leave him, her answer would be the 
same. No, it was, indeed, too late. The sin, 
the shame of loving him too well could not be 
done away with — ^with him— or away fipom him. 
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it would hang around her even unto death ; — 
and after death ! Ah, that was it, which now 
filled her thoughts with horror, and her soul 
with dread; this subject never before dwelt 
upon — scarcely, indeed, thought upon. That 
afterwards^ the word which, as a divine has 
written — 

" Makes up the hell of sin." 

The fire unquenchable! — the worm that 
never dies ! of which her uncle had spoken in 
such awful accents. It was a proof, indeed, 
of the strong ascendancy this unfortunate at- 
tachment had gained over the inherent qualities 
of Claud Loraine's nature, that he, so gene- 
rally impetuous and impatient of every obstacle 
or interference with his smooth, selfish course 
of self-enjoyment, did not more strongly resent 
this sad disturbance of his first exquisite, 
though false and sinful, happiness. But with 
the exception of a few passionate scenes com- 
posed of as much tenderness as anger, his 
only endeavour seemed by every gentle art 
to express the increase of his devotion, and 

VOL. III. H 
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to win 'back his hella Stella to her former 
smiles. 

And this forbearance on the part of one 
with whose natural lack of that quality she 
was weU acquainted, was far from being lost 
or unappreciated by the object of it; and 
though it but stamped more deeply on her 
own heart a love of which she had now 
been made to feel the deadly character, 
though it roused her to spasmodic efforts and 
exertion for his sake, inwardly it was all the 
same. 



^'* Again she smiled, nay, much and brightly smiled. 
But 'twas a lustre strange, unreal, and wild ; 
And when she sang to her lute's touching strain, 
'Twas like the notes, half ecstacy, half pain, 
The bulbul utters ere her soul departs." 



Thus matters continued during the short 
remainder of that autumn's cruize. Light, 
had, indeed, broken in upon Stella's mind, and 
conscience, hitherto so fearfully entranced, had 
been awakened — 
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"But though light came, it came but partially, 
Enough to show the maze in which thy sense 
Wandered about, but not to guide thee forth ; 
Enough to glimmer o*er the yawning wave. 
But not to point the harbour which might save." 

There was a higher, truer light than that of 
nature or reason yet required, ere she could, 
unhappy girl, rightly feel or see her own lost 
and miserable condition; one which, in the 
most propitious circumstances of her days of 
innocence and peace, never could properly be 
said to have shone upon her path. 

How, then, poor benighted wanderer from 
the fold of virtue and of duty, shall that pure 
and blessed day-star from on high reach thee 
here? 



One night, a bright moonlit night, on the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, whither towards 
winter the yachting party had returned, Stella 
rose from restless tossings on her sleepless 
berth, and wrapping herself in her veil and 
mantle, went on deck. All, save herself, and 
those among the crew whose turn or business 

h2 
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it was to watch, were sotindly slumbering. 
She could not sleep. 
To her alone, upon this 

" Stillest and most calmest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot," 

" Nature's soft nurse " denied repose. Alas ! 
too often now was this the case. " The innocent 
sleep ;" and to the guilty lost one, haunted 
the more in the silent midnight hours, 
by the threatening voice of the accuser, 
there was a voice which ever seemed, as to 
the self-convicted Thane of Cawdor, to cry 
mockingly in her ear, " Sleep no more ; con- 
science hath murdered sleep, and therefore, 
Stella, thou shalt sleep no more." No, it is 
quiet conscience which gives peace and rest ; 
but the wicked, they are like the troubled sea, 
which cannot rest. 

Surely she had read or heard in church some 
words Uke these; idly heard, or lightly re- 
ceived ; without a thought that ever such words 
could be applicable to herself; but yet she 
paused, as passing by his open cabin-door, her 
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steps were arrested by the sight of Claud 
stretched upon a couch in stillest, deepest 
slumber. 

Could he sleep calmly if such things were 
so ? He, the partaker of her sin, faithless to 
his marriage vows, unhaunted by the vision 
of the pale, dark Blanche, with her dead infant 
clasped despairingly to her breast. Yet there 
he lay, his brow unruffled by a cloud, his 
breathing calm *as a child's, his red Ups parted 
with -the bright and placid smile of his best 
and happiest moments. 

No tortured conscience surely was at work 
within that sleeper's breast ; his hour had 
yet to come. 

Stella turned away ; for looking on that 
beautiful face, the sense of guilt began to 
weaken and bewilder even in her own awakened 
soul. She went on deck, and the cool night- 
air, the clear pure moonlight into which she 
issued, at once restored her to herself — to her 
lost, miserable, convicted self. She shrank 
consciously from the refulgent radiance which 
poured so full upon her, on her, '* poor wander- 
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ing star, for whom was reserved darkness and 
blackness for ever/' 

All was so qniet on deck, one might have 
thought no human being but herself was stir- 
ring. But the man was at the helm, and the 
master, Freeman, seated at the stern of the 
vessel. 

The latter did not immediately perceive the 
lady's approach, light and noiseless as might 
have been a spirit's ; but when he became 
aware of her presence, put down the book he 
held in his hand, and gravely touching his hat, 
walked to the further end of the vessel. And 
that poor troubled soul went wandering to and 
fro, envying the calm composure of her fellow- 
watchers, as she flitted past hke a dark shadow 
in the silvery moonbeams. 

She passed the spot which Freeman had 
vacated — her hand rested upon the book there 
by chance deposited. It was a Bible — that 
object of Claud's scornful vituperation. 

Mechanically she lifted it up, and cast her 
eye over the page at which it opened. The 
subject was St. Luke's pathetic version of the 
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Prodigal Son. "A certain man bad two 
sons," &c. 

She read on, with a kind of greedy excite- 
ment, the sinner's forsaking of his country, his 
home; his reckless self-abandonment to the 
pleasures of that sinful living in which he had 
plunged, the " mighty famine" which ensued ; 
the sudden awakening to a sense of his own 
miserable destitution, seemed but too forcibly 
to depict her own present misery and doom. 
But when the pathetic cry burst forth which 
follows his complaint — 

"I will arise and go to my father," &c. 
When that Father sees him '' yet a great way 
off'' and has compassion on him ; when " He 
runs and falls upon his neck, and kisses him," 
something is stirring powerfully within her; 
something which, during all her dreary misery, 
she has not felt before ; a something " quick 
and powerful as a two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit ;" something which, indeed, opened the 
fountain of tears within her, and bathed her 
cheeks with streams, such as those with which 
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the heart-stricken penitent in the gospel might 
have poured forth his confession. Freeman 
had returned to the spot where Stella was 
seated, to make some necessary alteration in a 
part of the rigging, or perhaps in order to re- 
cover his Bible ; but at the unexpected sight 
of the lady with the book in her hand, the 
glistening tears pouring from her uplifted 
eyes, the stem, grave features of the man re- 
laxed, and turning abruptly away, he was 
about immediately to withdraw, when by a 
quivering sob his foot-steps were arrested, and 
the faltering murmur — 

" Take it — take it— it is not for me." 

Freeman took the book as it was held to- 
wards him, still open at the page which had 
been read, but he looked now unwilling to 
depart, and said at last, in his hoarse, grave 
voice — 

" You are quite welcome, madam, to keep 
it, if " 

"Oh, no — ^no," Stella interrupted, in an 
agony. " It is a book for the good — for the 
holy — not for such as me.'* 
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Freeman was silent a moment — ^perhaps as a 
man of reserved disposition and " few words." 
He hesitated as to the utility or expediency of 
spending his "pearls" on such a subject, 
taking also into consideration the unwar- 
ranted liberty and impertinence his young and 
haughty employer would doubtless consider 
such a proceeding. 

But there was a higher principle in Free- 
man's heart, which did not suffer him to yield 
contentedly to these first natural suggestions. 
That love and care for perishing souls, taught 
him in the Holy Word he held in his hand by 
his Master in heaven, the Lord and King of 
all, yet whose work on earth had been to seek 
and to save those that were lost. 

Therefore it was, that clearing his hoarse 
voice, and casting his eyes over the page on 
which his finger had been resting, he said, 
in tones modulated to unusual gentleness — 

" I think, madam, you could have seen Uttle 
here in this chapter, or, indeed, throughout 
this whole book, answering in any way to what 
you have said. God help us all, if none but 
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the good and holy dared presume to read it. 
What does the Psalmist say ? ' Thwe is none 
that doeth good ; no, not one/ '' But he added, 
tiu-ning readily to another page, " ' Those that 
are whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick ; I came to call sinners, not the 
righteous to repentance,' I thank my God is 
also to be found written herein." 

" But oh, there are too fearful, awful words ; 
words of fearful, awful meaning for one like 
me," Stella exclaimed, in agonized excitement. 
" How often I recall them to my remem- 
brance — passages I have read in church, or as 
a task when a child, rise up to torture and 
to terrify my soul." 

"There are, indeed," answered Freeman, 
solemnly, "awful threatenings, fearful con- 
demnation, for hardened and impenitent sin- 
ners." 

" Then to me," interrupted Stella, " they 
are addressed ; for me there is no comfort, no 
hope, or why am I here ? why did I not go 
when they came to seek me?" 

She spoke in low, gasping accents, more to 
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herself than to the strange new confidant she 
had chosen, with her hands clasped over her 
head in desperate despondency. 

The stem, grave master again stood silent, 
jeamestly regarding her. He might have left 
her now, perhaps, without reproach of con- 
science ; he had spoken a word in season both 
of hope and of warning to the sinner before 
him. His duty, strictly speaking, called for 
nothing more. But he thought again of his 
Lord and Master's conduct on similar occa- 
sions, and constrained by His sublime example, 
this Christian man felt that he could not, with 
anything like ease of conscience, so depart; 
that something more was yet required of him. 

It was not the first work of this description 
in which Freeman had been engaged. Many 
a poor sinner in the lower walks of life had 
been brought by him to seek salvation, where, 
and through whom alone it could be found. 
But never certainly had he contemplated the 
probability of finding himself so circumstanced 
towards the fair frail lady of that vessel, to- 
wards whom all on board were expected to 
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bow with deep homage as to the most virtuous 
woman under heaven. But in such a case he 
felt there must be no respect of persons, no 
fear of man's displeasure ; to her, as to the 
most forsaken cast-away who ever sank down 
in abject vice to perish, was he bound to act 
the part of the Samaritan? were they not 
equally, in the sight of God, " naked, bUnd, and 
miserable ?" 

And whilst the moon-beams shone on his un- 
covered head, a purer light than that of sim, or 
moon, or star illumined the good man's bronzed 
and rugged countenance, as, like some stern 
old puritan of other days, he stood before that 
young and beautiful, yet erring one, crouching 
low at his feet, beneath the covering of her 
veil ; and not " with excellency of speech, or of 
wisdom, or the words which man's wisdom 
teacheth," but in godly simplicity declared to 
her the truth, as it was in Jesus — the fountain 
opened for sin and uncleanness, by the Saviour 
of the lost and fallen, the sinner's friend. 

And Claud still calmly slumbered, sleep 
such as the innocent might sleep, with the same 
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proud careless smile upon his lips, when Stella 
with her pale wan countenance crept past him 
again to her deserted nest. " The stricken deer/* 
" the ungalled hart," indeed, but which of the 
two the most unblessed ? 



Note. To those who may imagine the character of 
Freeman an exaggerated picture, we must remark, that 
such enlightenment as his, upon the suhject of religion, 
is no rare occurrence amongst our seamen. There is in 
many a heart of oak, a well-spring of deep piety, and 
great knowledge of the Bible, Any one acquainted 
with Portsmouth, will have perhaps heard of a holy 
man, now a preacher of the wordy once a sailor himself, 
who has not only drawn around him a band of anxious 
hearers, but who has sent abroad, far and wide, souls 
who have been by his instrumentality brought to- the 
knowledge of the truth. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The next morning, when Claud Loraine was 
on deck, and Freeman happening to be sent 
by him for some nautical apparatus he re- 
quired, went into the cabin, he found Stella 
seated there alone. The excitement of the 
past night had subsided, and her countenance 
was full of the most touching humility and 
dejection. 

"Freeman," she said, gently, and with a 
faltering voice, " would you be so very kind as 
to lend me for a few days, the book, the 
Bible, of which we were talking last night, 
since you really think that even i am not too 
unworthy to read it ?" 
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Freemau, even before she had finished speak- 
ing, had prepared to take the small Bible from 
his pocket. He had either been in expectation 
of such a demand, or had made up his mind to 
offer it, for the book was neatly covered with 
clean white paper, as either suited to the daintier 
fingers for which it was designed, or it might 
be, if anything so approaching a deceit ever 
entered that straightforward man's mind, to 
facilitate the new student's perusal of the 
offending Bible, by rendering it less recogniz- 
able an object in her companion's unsympa- 
thizing eyes. 

Stella received the precious loan gratefully, 
murmuring, however, her reluctance to deprive 
him of his valuable possession. 

But Freeman cut short her apology with 
his usual brusquerie of manner and speech, 
saying, that he was glad to say that it 
was not the only Bible in the ship; and 
as he held the door open the while, as if 
anxious to depart, and by no other sign what- 
ever gave the lady encouragement to say 
more, she again thanked him, pressing ner- 
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vously the sacred volume to her breast, and 
he departed. 



And now a change came over the spirit of 
her grief, one which Glaud could not but have 
observed, even before he became aware of its 
cause and origin. For the white cover to the 
Bible for some time perfectly succeeded, if any 
rme had been intended. The young man 
was far from suspecting, attfirst, the nature of 
the study in which, on returning to her side 
after any short absence, he found Stella so 
continuallv absorbed. 

He was only glad she had found at last 
something to amuse and interest her mind. 
He was not of a very literary turn himself, so 
did not care to inquire particularly into the 
nature of her study, content that the othervtise 
absorbing volume was laid aside at his appear- 
ance, at first with somewhat blushing, stealthy 
haste, (as if she feared, he thought, to excite 
his tender jealousy by her absorption) and he, 
received with a look or smile of welcome. 
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sweet and gentle, and, as he flattered himself, 
it to have become, cahner, happier than be* 
fore! 



One day, however, Stella having become 
less guarded, and only more intent upon her 
study of the Bible, which she still retained in 
her possession. Freeman having, in a tone and 
manner which admitted of no reply, waved 
back the book when she offered to return it, 
bidding her keep it .till she was tired of it, 
he had another by him — 

One day, as we before said, Claud coming 
up stealthily behind her, snatched from before 
her eyes the open volume, over which, like the 
pictured Magdalene of Guido, she was bend- 
ing so devoutly, saying, playfully, that he was 
determined to find out what was this most 
interesting book, which robbed him of so 
much of her time, interest, and attention. His 
countenance changed instantly when he saw 
what was the character of the volume. 

He looked annoyed and confounded. Bqt 

VOL. III. J 
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when, impatiently turning back the leaves, he 
beheld upon the blank page the name of 
Andrew Freeman written therein, in one in- 
stant the book was dashed upon the floor at 
the farthest extremity of the cabin, and, with 
a fearful oath, he swore that the canting Me- 
thodist should leave his ship directly, for 
daring to force his books upon those around 
him. 

Stella started to her feet, and stood like one 
petrified to stone, not so much from terror at 
the violence of Claud, nor that she felt herself 
the means of having drawn down upon that 
excellent man so much wrathful indignation, — 
it was horror at the sacrilege, the blasphemy 
implied in the action he had committed, the 
words he had employed ! 

It was not so much the sacred book, but 
the great Giver of it whom she felt had been 
profaned — not Freeman who had been insulted, 
but Freeman's Lord and Master at whom the 
dishonour had been hurled ! 

And terror froze her awakened soul for the 
sake of him who had done this great sin — 
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despair at the thought of how far was this 
object of her earthly idolatry removed from 
the salvation, for which she had began so 
an&iously to enquire. Early discipline had, 
at least, impressed a high sense of the re- 
verence due to higher powers and authority 
on Stella's mind, however much, in the spirit of 
bondage, rather than of liberty and love, the 
principle might have been instilled. 

We may remember how, long ago, at Flo- 
rence, her gentle spirit had been shocked by 
her young lover's irreverent tirade on the 
parental character and authority ; and now 
this only natural rise on his part from dis- 
respect to the dignities of earth to the dignities 
of heaven, produced upon her, perhaps, only 
its proportionate effect. 

Recovering herself quickly from the first 
paroxysm of dismay into which a scene thus 
suddenly enacted had thrown her, she said, 
approaching him with trembUng intensity, — 

" Claud, you must not speak or act in such 
a wicked manner, you forget whose book, 
whose word you thus dishonour — ^you forget 

I 2 
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that by taking from me this only means of 
salvation in my power, you take from me my 
only hope, my only chance, perhaps, of es- 
caping the wrath to come — ^that dreadful, ever- 
lasting woe, of which my uncle spoke !" 

There was always something strangely 
powerful in the speech, the glance, nay, the 
slightest touch of Stella over that impetuous, 
ill-disciplined mind. Even now, that gentle 
grasp upon his arm might have sufficed, with- 
out the thrilling looks and words which accom- 
panied it, to curb his angry ardour. 

The young man stood still, like a fiery steed 
before the sound and touch of his well-known 
master's voice and hand, and murmured, apo- 
logetically, — 

" It was not the book, or any thing about 
it, or even your reading it, to which I objected, 
but the impertinence of that fellow Free- 
man — '* 

" Hush !" cried Stella, interrupting him by 
placing her hand before his mouth, " it was 
no fault of his that he lent it to me ; I saw 
that he read the Bible, and I asked him 
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for the loan of it ; he oould not have refused 
my request. Ah ! he is a good 'man, Claud," 
she continued, eagerly, "prize him at his 
worth ; who knows what blessing his presence 
on board this ship may not draw upon you — 
upon me, e^^worthy one, unworthy of any 
blessing !" 

"Oh! pretty little enthusiast! I see this 
preaching mariner has infected you abeady — 
you, too, are becoming good^' Claud continued, 
sneeringly. 

" Good? Oh! Claud, Claud,*' she murmured, 
piteously, " do not mock me by coupling that 
word with me, poor, vile, miserable sinner !'* 

" Well, well, let us have no more of these 
dismals,'' waxing impatient, as he always 
did at Stella's self-deprecation. " Here," lift- 
ing up the book between his finger and thumb, 
and laying it carelessly on the table, " I advise 
you to return old Freeman his property, and if 
you must be Bible-mad, let me get one for you 
at Malta, where we shall arrive to-night, and 
where, I suppose, such things are to be pro- 
cured. Eh I little powder puflF," catching up 
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the Maltese dog, and causing it to perform 
sundry summersets in the air, as he threw him- 
self full length on the couch to rest after the 
fatigue and excitement of the late unpleJEisant 
scene. "What have you to say concerning 
the moraUty and reUgion of your island ? what 
is your profession, Turk, infidel, or heretic ?'* 
and thus lightly dismissing the subject, begun 
in so very different a manner, poor Stella could 
but sadly comfort herself with the equivocal 
result of the disturbance. 

She, however, returned Freeman his Bible, 
without informing him by whose desire she did 
so, merely telling him she was to have one of 
her own from Malta; whereupon the good 
man's countenance brightened, though he 
merely remarked, he " was very glad to hear 
it." 

The Bible was procured, and Stella recom- 
menced her studies. She had leisure to pur- 
sue them now without offence, for Claud had 
found some friends at Malta, and went a great 
deal on shore ; and when he returned, it was 
her endeavour that no distressful looks, nor 
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signs of brooding care, should disgust him of 
her pursuit. This was all, as yet, that she could 
do. And again, too, she now sought Freeman's 
side, humbly drawing him into further con- 
versation on the one great subject of her 
anxiety. 

And Claud, though he in a degree suspected 
this, did not show forth much of his first violent 
displeasure, excepting, perhaps, by his usual 
sneers and inuendos against his. Master Free- 
man's, sanctimony and cant. 

But the fact was, that the handsome, accom- 
plished owner of " The Stella," was much too 
well aware of the treasure he possessed in that 
same master, of his skill, knowledge, and apti- 
tude, in every respect, not to be careful to 
avoid coming to an open ruptOTe. A poor 
pUght, indeed, would he have been in were 
he to be left in less experienced hands to 
weather the dangerous storms of the Medi- 
terranean. 

But more special and powerful reasons soon 
influenced his indulgence and forbearance in 
these respects. Like most others who pro- 
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fessed his lax notions upon the subject of 
reUgion, he imagined that it was those 
chiefly labouring under mental or bodily dis- 
quietudes — ^the sick or sorry only — ^who had 
recourse to that morbid and melancholy ex- 
citement. 

It was then the sense of her position, her 
degradation in the eyes of her friends and of 
society, he thought, which, preying on a 
susceptible and delicate mind, had driven 
her to the Bible, and " old Freeman's" Cal- 
vinistic preaching on original sin, and so forth, 
of which the young man had once overheard 
him discoursing to one of the men whom he 
was also attempting to convert. 

Let his Stella only once more be able to 
hold up her lovely head, and face the scornful 
world unburthened by its ban, and she would 
soon lose all thoughts of these frightful bug- 
bears of the imagination with which her odious 
old uncle first had infected her ! 

Well ! the prospect of such a remedy now. 
lay open to her ! 

Claud soon received a letter from his man 
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of business, accompanying some money remit- 
tances for which he had applied, and after 
some circumlocution had arrived at Malta — 
his first and only communication since he had 
left England. 

This despatch also contained the information 
of the suit for divorce, opened in the Scotch 
courts by his deserted wife, one the lawyers saw 
every probability of succeeding; but which, 
by way of an agreeable set-off against any feel- 
ing of complacency with which his client might 
be inclined to contemplate that contingency ; 
the man of parchment reminded his correspon- 
dent, would reduce his income to the very in- 
considerable sum bequeathed to him and the 
other legatees by the late Mr. Fordyce's will — 
seeing that those engaged in the business of the 
divorce were evidently hastening its completion, 
with the intention that it should be decided 
within the term proscribed by Mr. Fordyce, in 
which case even the bequest dependent upon his 
being the heiress* husband at the period stated 
would be forfeited. 

We will not say but that the fact thus 
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thrust SO unpleasantly upon his attention, did 
not prove something like a shock of cold water, 
on the effect produced by the first more 
palatable announcement. 

Poverty — tiresome, abject poverty ! 

He who had given himself up since his 
marriage, nay, from the very moment, the 
very hour of his engagement, to the gratification 
of every extravagant wish, of every luxurious 
desire, how should he endure the humiliating 
reverse ? Yes, even with Stella ! he had almost 
thought. When the less selfish consider- 
ations connected with the idea thus suggested 
swallowed up the first — the joy and triumph 
of making Stella his wife, of being able to 
restore her to former happiness and self-respect ! 
— ^Would not that be more than an equiva- 
lent to the wealth and luxury he would have 
to resign ? In this light, at least, he chose to 
regard it for the present, and with reckless 
avidity gave himself up to the exhilarating 
idea. 

How it really would have been — how the 
love, nursed as yet but under silken canopies. 
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fanned as it were by the soft breezes of a 
Southern summer's sea, would have stood the 
rocks and storms of common life, its ruder 
cares and petty disenchantments — it is not 
ours to tell. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Animation and triumpli were glowing then 
upon Claud Loraine's handsome face, when, 
after many hours' absence from the ship, he 
rushed into the cabin and threw himself down 
by Stella's side. 

"Hurrah ! Stella," he cried, "letters from 
England — ^and most glorious news— a divorce 
is in progress — I shall be free ere long, and 
you my own beloved wife." 

He had been too abrupt, he thought — ^he 
had overwhelmed her by the suddenness of 
the announcement, for Stella turned so ghastly 
pale, he feared she would have famted. 

He passed his arm round her trembling form 
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— he whispered in her ear words of soothing 
assurance, but she only shrunk from him, 
shuddering, with that piteous and imploring 
expression of countenance. 

" Are you not glad, my Stella? do you not 
rejoice ?" he exclaimed, almost passionately. 

She slid down on her knees, and buried her 
face in the cushions of the couch, and gasped 
forth in an agony of fervent supplication — 

" Oh ! Father in Heaven, have mercy upon 
me ; for this cannot — ^must not be/* 

" But it shall— it must !" the other cried, 
impetuously ; " and you, Stella — ^be restored 
— ^your angel heart recover peace and happi- 
ness once more/' He said not a word — he 
determined, in his heart, she shall never know 
of the worldly sacrifice which the event of 
his freedom must comprise. " But you shake 
your head, Stella — what does all this mean? — 
you surely — ^surely,'* and he knelt down by 
her side and seized her hand, looking with 
sorrowful anger in her face ; " you surely can- 
not mean — ^you that have mourned and pined 
over what you call your sin so bitterly — to 
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crush my joy — to have me think you hail 
with horror rather than delight that which is 
to make you mine without recal, both in the 
sight of Grod and man — ^take from our love 
every shadow of reproach/' 

No, she could not do this now. She had 
no heart to speak the words which must turn 
his exulting triumph into sorrow, anger and 
surprise. She could not even show him how 
she marvelled at the different light in which 
they viewed their dreadful sin — how he could 
so securely deem that by any mere form of 
words, any ceremony of man, however sacred 
in its unabused character, the laws that they 
had injured could be appeased ; much less by 
so late and impotent a reparation the pangs 
and stains of guilt be done away from the 
mind and conscience. 

She could only now force a faint and 
flickering smile for his satisfaction, praying 
inwardly, with tears and groans that can- 
not be uttered, that when the day and hour 
really came in which it would be necessary 
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aud expedient to speak not only, but to act — 
that when that sore hour of trial did arrive, 
she might be saved from its power and tempt- 
ation, strengthened against the assaults of 
weakness with which her spirit now was over- 
whelmed even as with the bitterness of death. 
For let it not be imagined, that she who by 
the light and lamp of truth had been con- 
ducted in so clear and full a Ught to see the 
hideous nature of her sin — the fearful depth 
into which she had fallen — was resting con- 
tendedly in this conviction, without being at 
the same time aroused to a strong sense of 
the necessity of forsaking her sins, and " es- 
chewing her own wickedness." No, she read, 
indeed, of the woman in the gospel, whom, 
when all would have condemned. He con- 
demned not ; but was it not to bid her 

" Go and sin no more " with which he fol- 
lowed up his gracious absolution ? 

Of her, too, who " was a sinner,'* — yet 
permitted to sit at His sacred feet — to pour 
on His holy head the costly ornament. But 
where was her sin then when thus accepted ? 
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Surely cast behind her back, forsaken and 
forgotten. 

Then — " to cut off the right hand, the right 
foot/' rather than to risk both soul and body's 
dire destruction I 

Was there not some such desperate alter- 
native? some such agonizing violence against 
the natural incUnations of the heart, on her 
part, required ? a process truly as terrible to 
her mind as the severing of a limb the greatest 
torture of body could have been. And this 
not with a view of purchasing salvation, nor 
to obtain the pardon of her past offences, (no, 
the good Freeman had too well instructed her 
for this,) but to test the genuine nature of her 
repentance, her abhorrence of past iniquity, — 
because she had read, 

" That we must not continue in sin that 
grace may abound ; for how shall we, if we 
are dead to sin, live any longer therein ?" 

And therefore it was, that she had deter- 
mined in her inmost mind, before this startling 
announcement came, that she must leave 
Claud. licave bim — when or how she 
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could, but leave him certainly ; that " when or 
how," as yet somewhat vaguely and dindy dis- 
cerned, but not less resolutely determined on ; 
leave him whenever opportunity arrived— op* 
portunity, which to the little adventurous, 
little really heroine-like disposition of the poor 
girl, never occurred to her as possible 6ut in 
England, there where she could creep back to 
her mother, or her father's friends, and there 
resigning herself to whatever fate they might 
please to assign to her, spend the remainder 
of her life in humble penitence, in contrite 
submission to her Heavenly Father's will con- 
cerninghex; trusting only for pardon from Him, 
who had died for all ungodly sinners. 

And this, even before the scene we have 
described, had been the plan of action she had 
stedfastly designed ; and still she felt it must 
not be shaken, however increased would be 
the trial of her strength; — ^the temptation to 
spare herself this cup, it might now be 
thought, of unnecessary sorrow. To Free- 
man, she in coiurse of time confided her inten- 
tions — intentions in which her conscientious 
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adviser not only strenuously supported and 
encouraged her, but aflBrmed to be her 
bounden duty to fulfil, as the strict and in- 
cumbent course of action pointed out for her. 
But how, in the meantime, reconcile to her 
conscience the inevitable delay there must 
intervene? Was she not a kind of prisoner 
in her nautical abode ? She who at first by 
choice, and now both by choice and habit — 
never left — ^indeed never was expected to leave 
the yacht, to say nothing of the incapacity she 
felt, as we said before, to carry out any ad- 
venturous project of the sort far from jcoun try 
or from friends ; whilst, on the other hand, to 
make Claud an acting party in her design, to 
bid him send her from him — ^let her go free — 
she felt would be as insane and impotent, as 
to call forth the roaring thunder or the flashing 
lightning to her aid. 

No, she must wait and trust the willing 
mind might be taken for the deed, and in the 
meantime set her heart upon a work (which 
could alone prepare and smooth Claud's way 
for the trial she had made ready for him). 
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namely, the turning of his heart to God, as 
hers had been, from the love of sin to that of 
hoKness ; to open out before his eyes a better 
hope, a purer, a more enduring happiness, than 
any earthly love and worldly affection, lawful 
or unlawful, could supply. For this purpose, 
she began to use the delicate tact, the gentle, 
but all-subduing influence she so peculiarly 
possessed, to induce Claud Loraine to listen, 
as she read or talked to him from the precious 
book, which, through his indulgence, she had 
obtained ; and the young man, when he some- 
times yielded reluctant consent to the humour- 
ing of her fancy, would gaze and listen with 
mingled feelings of wonder, pity, and admiring 
lov^ upon that kneeling form (for Stella never 
could bring herself to read or talk of things 
divine, but in the lowliest posture of humiUty), 
her countenance so beaming with earnest en- 
thusiasm, her tone so full of thrilling interest 
in her theme, that her listener almost feared 
at times his sweet Stella's brain was beginning 
to be touched ; and he went seriously one day 
to Freeman, whom he always suspected to be 

£2 
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the originator of any mischief of the kind, and 
desired him, on pain of his fiercest displeasure, 
never again to speak a word on the subject of 
reUgion to Mrs. Loraine, who he had already 
unhesitatingly called her ; and Freeman bowed 
in respectful deference to his master's man- 
date. But a grave smile might have been 
seen to play upon his face when the other had 
departed, as the good man thought, with 
thankful satisfaction, how, through the bless- 
ing of the Almighty, he had already helped 
to bring the work about, which it would re- 
quire more than human power or silence to 
undo — even the conversion "of a sinner 
from the error of her ways ;" the " saving,*' 
as he humbly hoped, of a precious " soul 
alive." 

And was Claud Loraine himself so entirely 
unimpressed, so unpersuaded by the thing 
concerning which his Stella held such sweet 
discourse, but that ''It was madness which 
she uttered ?" 

Did those earnest words, those thrilling tones, 
fall upon his ear, pass across his unawakened 
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heart, like the morning dew on the summer 
cloud, leaving no hidden trace, no secret in- 
fluence behind ? Let the undiscovered future 
telL 
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CHAPTER XL 

The winter is passed, passed in cruizing off 
Malta and other commodious winter havens 
of the Mediterranean ; and at the first ap- 
proach of spring, Claud Loraine impatiently 
steered his course westwards, with the eager 
desire to reach England, in order to hear the 
issue of the divorce question, concerning the 
progress of which he had been duly kept au 
fait, anxious, upon English ground and under 
English skies, to make Stella his wife. That 
triumph achieved, to the wind all careful 
thought of the future ; yet, by-the-bye, a little 
to interfere with the apparently very disin- 
terested romance of his feelings on that score, 
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his lawyer gave him no slight reason to expect 
but that the generous nature of his injured 
lady would not suffer her to allow him to be 
deprived totally of those pecuniary resources 
derived through her means. 

It was rather early in the season to set out 
upon such an expedition as the one in ques- 
tion ; they were consequently often driven by 
contrary winds, calms, and stress of weather, 
to put in or retrograde to convenient harbours, 
delays which did not so much disquiet Claud, 
who knew that the anxious object of his return 
to England could not possibly be brought to 
issue until late in April, it might be May, but 
were daily, hoiurly increasing sources of distress 
and disappointment to the sin-convicted SteUa, 
whose longing desire became only deeper, 
stronger in its intensity, to be delivered from 
the life she was doomed unwillingly to con- 
tinue ; and when she stood sometimes on the 
vessel's deck, straining her eyes so anxiously 
towards some boding aspect of the heavens, or 
asked, in accents tremulous with impatience, 
the wind's quarter, whilst Claud soothed her 
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supposed misgivings, or playfully rebuked her 
growing cowardice, and even the lowest sea- 
man, who had learned to love her, looked his 
cheering encouragement into the pale and in- 
quiring face ; Freeman alone amongst the 
party understood her feelings on the subject, 
rightly accounted her anxiety, appreciated the 
nature of her fear. 

It was not the danger of the stormy wind 
she dreaded, not the raging of the angry sea, 
but the retarding of the vessel's progress, these 
tempests would occasion, their impeding of 
" The Stella's" destined course. 

This was a time, truly, of sore trial to our 
unhappy heroine. To hear Claud so con- 
stantly talk concerning their approaching mar- 
riage with such placid confidence, discuss 
plans and projects connected with that event, 
almost rent her heart in twain with the vio- 
lence of its conflict ; conflict for his sake rather 
than her own ; her own selfish feelings on the 
subject she had now entirely subdued. But 
for Claud — to leave him in his sins — in his 
unrepentant carelessness, without even the 
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hope of their re-union in those better regions, 
where the purified in heart alone can meet — 
this sometimes shook her faith, her con- 
stancy in her stem resolve, to its very centre ; 
for might not her remaining with him lead to 
the promotion of his growth in grace, and holi- 
ness? nlight not her influence, her example, 
lead him to the truth ? But no, she must not 
draw back now ; she must not peril her im- 
mortal soul ; she must not allow an earthly 
affection, an earthly influence— one of which 
she too well knew the subtle character, to 
come between her and her God. She " must 
not do evil that good might come ;" and only 
the more unceasingly did her prayers rise 
night and day to Heaven for this beloved ob- 
ject of her heart's disquietude, and not so 
much that he might be reconciled to her loss 
or for his happiness in this world, as for the 
safety and salvation of his immortal soul here- 
after. 

To Claud Loraine, occupied entirely with 
his own views and state of feeling with regard 
to the future, the peculiar emotion manifested 
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by Stella, when his hopes and anticipations on 
that subject were discussed, was only inter- 
preted as the natural effect produced upon 
her in her present sensitive state of mind by 
this important change in her circumstances 
and prospects. 

He would be glad, on every account, to 
arrive in England: he began to fancy some- 
thing in her looks, in the expression of her 
countenance, that a change from the confine- 
ment of the vessel was becoming desirable. 

His plan was, to take some very small but 
pleasant residence on a desirable part of the 
sea-coast, where, if necessary, to dispose of 
"the Stella," yachting on a smaller scale, 
together with a home on land, might still be 
combined. 

He is right ; there is a change becoming 
gradually apparent in the looks and counte- 
nance of Stella, but it proceeded, less, pro- 
bably, from any physical cause, than from the 
iutense concentrated force of spiritual emotion 
within her soul, emanating therefrom, and 
seeming to infuse itself visibly, etherealizing, as 
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it were, her whole outward being, causing the 
colour on her cheeks to grow purer, fainter, 
fairer ; her complexion more transparent, the 
features of her face more dehcate and refined. 
And thus, as she was to be seen on the 
dark and threatening night which has now 
arrived (a night to be ever remembered by aU 
those who took part ih its events), when the 
winds and waves lift up their voice and the 
small vessel is pitching terribly ; — to be seen, 
having lately risen from her bended knees, 
where, with her arms wound tightly round 
some pieces of furniture for support, she had 
been prajring fervently ; — now seated, half re- 
clining on the silken couch, the strap affixed 
to it fastened round her waist, the swaying 
lamp casting its fitful radiance on her up- 
turned countenance, seeming to hold com- 
munion with the mighty God " who sitteth 
above the water floods," or rather, with that 
Saviour God, who, when He was here on earth, 
'^ spake to the winds and waves, and they 
obeyed Him ;" she might have appeared, 
indeed, the personification of that pictured 
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Magdalen we have somewhere seen, whose 
touching loveliness of face and countenance 
can never be eflFaced from our recollection. 

For though the pallor of death almost is 
upon her cheek, it is not the pallor of mortal 
terror. No, by that ecstatic smile which 
gleamed upon her countenance, she feels, she 
believes, her prayers are heard, her conscious 
guilt removed, her sins are pardoned ; that 
though the tempest roared and raged around 
her, the storm of human passion is weakened 
within her breast, that she already sees angelic 
forms sent down to take her "out of many 
waters," — hears in fancy, above the noise of 
the water-floods, the voices of the heavenly 
choir— of "smiling cherubs whispering peace." 

Mingled with the confusion of the elements, 
there were sounds on deck indicative of strong 
anxiety — ^nay, desperate alarm ; yet, strange 
to say, she to whom on many a still, calm 
night, when scarce a ripple had disturbed the 
vessel's course, and the soft breezes murmured 
but an infant's lullaby, sleep has refused its 
power, now feels a gentle slumber steaUng over 
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her sensesjwhilst from her parted lips still seems 
to breathe the Psalmist's invocation, — " I will 
lay me down in peace and take my rest, for it 
is thou, Lord, only maketh me dwell in safety." 

" Rock'd in the cradle of the deep, 
Safe in thine arms I'll gently sleep ; 
I will not fear the tempest's power. 
Supported in that dangerous hour." 



"The Stella" had been bearing gently, during 
the last fortnight, round the southern and 
south-western coast of Spain. 

The weather had been beautiful, and though 
calms, at times, had interfered with their pro- 
gress, in every other respect the passage might 
have been delightful, and delay scarcely to be 
regretted by the careless and indifferent pas- 
senger, who knew he would soon exchange 
that blue sky and balmy breeze for the less 
genial atmosphere of a northern clime. 

*' The gale 
Comes gently from the land, and brings 
The odour of all lovely things. 
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That Zephyr, in his wanton play, 
Scatters in spring's triumphant way.' 



On the morning of this day, however, they 
had left Lisbon with a favourable, though 
roughish wind, and rather ominous sky, but 
had no sooner gained considerable oflEing from 
the coast of Portugal, when the wind died 
suddenly away, the sea becoming smooth as 
glass, and one of those dead calms came on, 
which, joined with other boding signs, the ex- 
perienced mariner knew to indicate at least a 
squall. 

And sure enough it came ere long. 

The rushing, mighty wind, the foaming, 
tearing, boiUng sea, striking and lifting vio; 
lently the little vessel, (which had before been 
gently rolled from side to side with the waters' 
easy undulations), her tall, fair mast bending 
before the awakened monster's giant fury. 
Then indeed, did it come to pass as the Psalm- 
ist has described, — 

^* They mount up to the heavens, they go 
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down again to the depths, their soul is melted 
because of trouble." 

Yet throughout it all, Stella (who for some 
time had remained on deck, seated in a safe 
position, too much absorbed with the magnifi- 
cent spectacle presented by the tumultuous 
ocean for fear of personal danger, but was, at 
length, supported down to the cabin by Claud, 
and intreated to remain below) — might have 
been seen the rest of the day kneeling, cling- 
ing to the couch, praying over, reading, and 
even with a pencil, writing, at times, in the 
blank pages of her Bible. 

As day passed on, " the Stella," though, as 
the sailors had it, " behaving beautifully," be- 
came more and more belaboured and dis- 
tressed. In the full sweep of the Atlantic, 
the sea and the wind increasing their tre- 
mendous power, — sails split, the rudder bro- 
ken away, no probability of human aid held 
out — thus it was that night scarce darker than 
the day found the poor yacht and her despair- 
ing crew. 

As for human skill, we need not add that it 
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was worked to the uttermost. But what is 
human skill when waged against the thunders 
of the Almighty? Freeman, at least, well 
knew its inutility ; but this conviction relaxed 
not his hand one whit from doing '' with all 
his might" that which it found to do; and 
^ every expedient and device that nautical wis- 
dom and knowledge could bring to bear in 
such an em^gency was put to use, even 
while the whole trust and expectation of his 
heart was towards the Lord. 

The question was not now " Is there any 
danger ?" but " Is there any hope ?" 

The hope seemed merged in the dismal 
chance of bett^ weather, its annihilation in a 
sudden change in the wind's quarter — an 
occurrence which must necessarily drive them 
either completely out to sea, or right ashore. 

They had been hitherto kept with tolerable 
steadiness on the desired track. 

Claud Loraine throughout this fearful day 
had borne himself manfully. Drenched to the 
skin by the tremendous sea, which washed 
continually over the deck, there, as night ad- 
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vanced and danger thickened, he was more 
constantly to be seen rendering the men every 
possible assistance, his face gleaming pale, it 
is trae, through the surrounding darkness, 
(but what face did not look pale ? even that 
of the hardiest, sturdiest spirit of the little 
crew), but with the pallor of mental and bodily 
exhaustion, it might have seemed, rather than 
of fear. 

No, even in that hurried, eager, upward 
glance, he, at times, flashes round him, that 
gesture of passionate distraction with which 
his clenched hand is lifted above his head, as 
some fresh access of misfortune, some dimi- 
nished resource, some baulked expedient, is 
made known to him — that look and gesture 
seemed inspired more by a haughty spirit of 
indignant rage against the elements, or Author 
of this distress, than by the deprecating anguish 
of fear. 

But suddenly there is a lull — a strange, 
suspicious lull — which inspires, nevertheless, 
fresh hope in the breasts of those to whom 
even a cessation of the overwhelming uproar 
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SO long surrounding them is et welcome 
relief. 

It is not, however, of many moments*^ dura- 
tion, and then the monster tempest, as if it 
had only couched for an instant to gather 
anew its giant strength, is up again in aU its 
rushing, roaring fury, to do its last destructive 
work upon its frail and helpless victims ! Yes, 
the thing they feared had come upon them, 
—that sudden veer, that frightful lurch ! The 
wind ha% changed. The yacht, nearly throwa 
upon her side, rises once again, but is drifting 
strongly leewards ; all power, all means de- 
nied them of diverting her disastrous course. 

What now, that look of sudden anguish on 
the countenance of Claud Loraine ? What 
the stifled groan he utters, whilst his ghastly 
face is hidden by his hands, as that dismal 
cry from one poor sailor youth sounds wailingly 
upon his ear, — 

" Lord have mercy upon my soul I We'll 
be on the rocks as sure as fate. Oh! my 
poor mother, forgive " 

Is the cry for mercy echoed in his own 
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proud breast? Pardon for his sins — his one 
great sin above them all — demanded? Is his 
soul stricken, at length, in this awful hour, by 
the fear of death and a terrible judgment? 
Are thoughts — miserable thoughts of his poor 
mother blended with the intolerable idea ? — 
thoughts, not only of tender, penitent, regret- 
ful sorrow, such as might have been felt by 
the most dutiful in that hour, but infused with 
all the poignant anguish of a desperate remorse,^ 
a too late contrition ? Did not the memory 
of love and care, and fond affection, bestowed 
upon him from his cradle upward, relaxing not 
their force and faithfulness for want of appre- 
ciation or return,, rouse up to lash, as with the 
sting of a scorpion, his awakened conscience ? 
How now, could the very worst among the 
many motives he had once unscrupubusly 
ascribed to all the zealous love, and care^ 
and diligence, employed in his service, — false, 
selfish, worldly, or mistaken, as they might 
have been, — avail to salve his conscience — 
lay flattering unction to his soul ? And who 
can tell, whether if that ocean wave had en^ 
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gulphed him at that moment, but that the last 

thought of the dying son might have been 

given, not to the being too well loved on earth, 

to whose love he had made all else give place 

— ^but to her on whom his filial affection had 

been so scantily bestowed, who had looked in 

vain for all the love and honour which were 

her more than rightful due ? 

So is it often found to be the case ; so does 

Nature, in the hour of diflBculty, distress, or 

approaching dissolution, strongly reassert the 

slighted injured power of her purest and most 

legitimate affections, whilst the more spurious, 

yet forcible passions of the human breast, are 

cast aside with strange disgust, or suffered to 

die away, as if they had never been. 

*' What innocence is in the thoughts of those 
About to leave this life of passions' woes." 

But the break which we have been led, per- 
haps unseasonably, to make, was, as may well 
be imagined, but the pause of a second in the 
dread activity of that hour. 

The sailor lad's pathetic cry was followed 
closely by a deep, still voice ; yes, sounding 
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strangely still, and deep, and calm, amidst the 
stormy uproar of the elements — above the ac- 
cents wild, agitated and dismayed, of the other 
human voices, 

" Thou, O Lord, who stilled the raging of 
the sea ; hear^ — hear us and save us, that we 
perish not. 

" O, blessed Saviour, that didst save thy 
disciples ready to perish in a storm ; hear us 
and save us, we beseech Thee." 

So Freeman's voice arose in loud and fer- 
vent supplication ; whilst the piteous accents 
of the sailor crew, now gathered like a fright- 
ened flock around the master, thrillingly min- 
gled in the ejaculatory cries which followed, 

" Lord have mercy upon us. 

*' Christ have mercy upon us. 

"Oh, Lord, save us," &c., &c., &c. 

Yes, from the lips of all but one amongst 
that wretched company. 

Claud uncovering his face, and starting 
round at the solemn sound of Freeman's 
prayer, remained, at first, like one too be- 
wildered and confused for power of sympathy 
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or comprehension ; but when the voices of 
the men were lifted, as we have described, in 
earnest heart-rending appeal ; the spirit within 
him seemed thrilled and shaken, as by some 
power greater even than the tempest. " And 
shall jT, too, fall upon my knees and cry aloud 
for mercy ?*' might have seemed the thought 
which flashed across his soul, and glanced 
forth so wildly on his livid countenance. 
" But — no — no — my bravery to the last," 
is said to have been the rash and impious cry 
with which that wretched dying genius, Byron, 
stifled a similar suggestion in his own proud 
breast, at a still more desperate hour. 

And was it thus the soul of Claud Loraine 
made reply — thus started scornfully aside, 
from his better angel's warning whisper, as 
reeling, staggering, struggling, as he might, 
he left the praying group, and dashed down 
into the cabin ? 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Strange to say, the more extreme and cer- 
tain had become the danger, the more Claud 
Loraine had kept aloof, had shunned to seek 
the immediate presence of Stella. 

Messengers he had, however, continually 
despatched below, to ascertain her state of 
mind, and assure him of her safety. 

Throughout the long and anxious day, and 
first hours of the dreadful night, his eager in- 
quiries concerning her, had received, almost 
invariably, the same reply. 

The lady said, " she was not much afraid, 
and that she was praying." 

'The last report, one which had elicited a 
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mournful, pitjdng, wondering smile, was — that 
she slept. " Slept! " it sounded wondrous 
strange mdeed, up there on deck, when all the 
powers of darkness seemed combined to banish 
slumber from the universe, to cry with one ac- 
cord to mortal ear — 

" Sleep — sleep no more !'' 

How far more wondrous than to see, that 
poor seaman might have attested who brought 
the tidings, and who came (no need to dash 
the tear-drop, now mingling in his already 
water-flooded face, from his eye,) looking, as if 
he had seen an angel. 

For truly angel-Uke must such a sight have 
been ; such calm repose, such placid uncon- 
sciousness, amidst the contending elements 
of tumult and unrest. Yes, Stella had not 
only slept, but dreamed — a dream strange and 
remarkable, as are often the visions of the 
slumberer in times and circumstances most 
incongruous. 

She was in some large, old city church — 
such as she had once visited with her mother 
when a child — all Hghted brilliantly, for it was 
a winter evening service. 
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There was the same preacher who had 
thundered forth with such burning, thrilUng 
power, his eloquent harangue; but to which she 
had listened then with the mere curious child- 
ish wonder any theatrical display might have 
excited in her mind. But now, in her dream, 
she distinguished not the words — only felt the 
impression, the dread, awe-striking, fear-in- 
spiring impression they produced upon her — 
an impression that she must rise and fly — that 
the preacher was exhorting her to escape from 
some fatal, horrible destruction ; but that she 
could not stir, for Claud's face, gleaming with 
bright but fiend-like beauty, was glaring upon 
her from a distance, and fixing her to where 
she sat, as by some hellish incantation. 

At length the preacher ceased — the lights 
were gone — there was a dead, hushed si- 
lence — a dense, black darkness — then a rush 
and a roar — and she feels herself swept with 
that vast concourse through the church portals. 
And Claud is behind — his hand is stretched 
out — his hot breath is on her cheek — his voice 
is sounding on her ear, whilst her whole de- 
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spairing, agonizing desire is to fly from him — 
escape as for her life back to what had been 
her mother's house. 

Past long, Woad streets, tall, familiar 
houses, she is borne in that rushing-roaring 
crowd ever with the desperate frightful dread 
of detention in her heart — till a black and 
yawning gulph opens before her eyes, the 
mighty rolling ocean is at their feet, and into 
this, she and that flying midtitude are in the 
act to plunge. But she is* no more asleep, 
though the roar continues in her ears, and she 
feels, hurled as it were, into the mighty chasm. 

There was a roar indeed — a whirl — a crash 

so great, 

« 

'* That with the hurley, death itself awakes." 

It was the disastrous reaction of the hur- 
ricane after the transitory lull. 

Bruised, bewildered, her garments almost 
saturated with water, for a monstrous wave 
had broke into the cabin, her senses almost 
shaken by the sudden violence of the awaking 
fllK>ck, she was clinging to the couch, and 
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gazing wildly about her, when Claud rushed 
in, staggering, to her side. 

"Stella, my own Stella!" was his direful 
cry, "we are lost*/' He unwrenched the 
band which still sustained her, and caught her 
in his arms ; her arms, too, convulsively en- 
twined themselves around his neck. 

" Oh, Claud ! Claud ! the ' worm that never 
dieth, the fire that never can be quenched V " 

With strange, thrilling solemnity did these 
words, even in that distracting hour, ring with 
their distinct bell-like emphasis on the young 
man's heart. 

Shall he ever forget their sound? And 
those eyes, too, fixed so piercingly upon him — 
not eyes, but stars they seemed in the sur- 
rounding darkness— ^but stars of such intense 
and vivid lustre, such transcendent brightness, 
he had never yet beheld in the firmament of 
heaven. 

Oh, when shall such a light shine down 
on him again ? 



' Oh, Stella ! my own love ! my life !" was 
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the frantic cry those words and looks elicited ; 
" you — ^you wHl be a saint in heaven, whilst 

I " 

"Pray — pray — Claud!" was now the earnest, 
anxious, self-forgetting murmur ; and the arms 
twined so fearfully around him, now softly 
drew him to the ground. Oh, shall he ever 
cease to feel their downward pressure, ever 
lose the echo of that voice — sweet always — 
" sweetest heard in loudest storm," as it now 
rises above the din, in that Christ-taught sup- 
plication which ever seemjs to be the instinctive 
utterance of simple, child-like faith in the 
hour of mortal extremity — " Our Father, 
which art in heaven" ? 



But the time for prayer and supplication 
is at an end. Another strange whirling 
shock, and these two kneeling, clinging 
forms are prostrated to the ground. A tor- 
rent of water is rushing in upon them, whilst 
a cry from above might have been, from its 
loud terror-struck acclaim, that midnight cry 
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which is to usher in the great Bridegroom's 
coming. 

Claud struggles to his feet, and finds him- 
self with Stella in his arms, he knows not how, 
on the splitting, shattered deck. 

Yes, shattered ; the vessel has struck upon 
a rock — is stranded — lies almost on its side — 
a perfect wreck ! 

They were nearer land than they had ima- 
gined — the fatal rock on which they split was 
one of those which render the harbour ^ of 
Oporto, in tempestuous weather, in any case, 
so difficult to enter. The tremendous surf 
raging over the bar of sand at its mouth, 
seemed to cut ofi* all possibility of assistance 
from within, even if the signal cries of distress 
now rending the air were heard. Their help 
was destined to proceed from another quarter. 

An English merchant brig, which had started 
almost at the same time from Lisbon, but 
which the lighter schooner speedily lost sight 
of, had nevertheless suflSciently neared " The 
Stella," to become aware of the dangerous 
condition of her more fragile rival ; and having, 
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by her sturdier build, been able to stand the 
tempest's wearing, tearing influence without 
much damage, was now herself tacking a safe 
distance from the coast, when the cries of the 
distressed party reached the ears of her pas- 
sengers^ and the dead light's fire revealed their 
desperate condition. 

Signals were immediately made that boats 
should be launched and come off to them as 
far as safety would permit. But would that 
proximity be sufficient to save the sufferers, 
or the sea fail to engulph her persecuted vie- 
tims (one man had already been swept away by 
her fuiy), ere succour could arrive, even if those 
brave men, perilling their lives in their behalf, 
did not themselves perish in the attempt ? 

The crew of the brig strain their eyes in 
the anxious direction; their boats, though 
threatened every moment with destruction, 
make way wonderfully ; but in the distance, 
towards the wreck, what a sight is pre- 
sented. 

One or two men alone are now seen clinging 
to the wreck, the others have thrown themselves 
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into the sea, either fearful of running the risk 
of remaining longer in the ship, or in the des- 
perate desire of attaining the coming boat; 
some battling unaided with the waves, others 
availing themselves of beams, spars, and the 
life-preservers, which had formed a part of the 
commodities of the yacht. One female form, 
too, was discerned, secured to a kind of raft, 
attached evidently by a rope round the arm of 
one of the swimmers. It was a critical expe- 
dient, and terrible to witness. The gallant 
boats labour anxiously to meet them ; the sky 
seems brightening, the winds and weather calm- 
ing, to cheer and aid their efforts. But the 
strength of many of the stragglers is failing 
fast, and the raft is often totally submerged, 
though it rises again to the surface. 

Six men and one woman (she upon the raft), 
dead or alive, are taken in ; two others had 
entirely disappeared. Another boat proceeded 
to the rescue of the few more prudent lingerers 
in the wreck, and they are amongst those 
whose lives are thus almost miraculously pre- 
served. 
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The boat regained the brig, and soon the 
vessel's deck is laden with the half or wholly 
senseless forms of those snatched by her cha- 
ritable aid from a watery grave, and who it 
now becomes the anxious efforts of the gene- 
rous crew to succour and revive. 

There was happily a surgeon on board, and 
women too ; kind and gentle women, able 
and willing to offer their active and efficient 
aid? 

But who were they, borne up amongst the 
first so different from the rest (the rough, 
rude, homely, or more aged forms succeeding 
them), and to whom prior succour and at- 
tention seems instinctively awarded as their 
due ? 

That fine young man, from whose exhausted 
arm the rope which had upheld the raft was 
severed, and who even lying there pale and 
senseless, like a second Leander rescued fi^om 
the waves, seems to breathe from every noble 
limb, from every chiselled feature, a haughty 
calm, a proud, commanding, and superior 
grace, to have the mark of gentle blood, gentle 
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nurture, if not nobility, stamped upon his 
noble brow. 

And she, whose sex, and still more despe- 
rate condition, call forth one simultaneous 
burst of manly pity and womanly concern ! 

*' Look at her garments, 
Olinging like cerements. 
While the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing. 

" Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair.'* 

" Who was she ?" exclaimed a lady amongst 
the crew, wife of the merchant-owner of the 
brig, as she turned tearfully from the pale, 
cold victim in whose behalf all care, and help, 
and pity, were pronounced too late. 
' *' Who was she ?" addressing herself to one 
poor sturdy seaman, whose strength, being by 
his desperate battle with the elements, less 
exhausted than the rest, a capacious draught 
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of spirits had sufficed to rally and' revive, 
" his wife ? his sister ?" 

And the poor man's low, reluctant answer, 
as he, too, turned heart-sickened from the 
mournful sight, seemed, coupled with some 
hoarsely-murmured words, expressive of apo- 
logy and defence. 

But were such needed ? Could the eye of 
sternest virtue, heart of adamant, have looked 
on that dimmed star, that broken flower, and 
shrank away with loathing or with scorn ? 
have parted from that cold and sunken brow, 
the matted, streaming hair, removed that 
sodden Bible from the white, still breast, 
and breathe one thought, save of charity and 
hope? 

" Touch her not scomftilly, 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her ; 
All that remains of her 
Kow, is pure womanly. 

" Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny, 
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Eash and undutifiil ; 
Past all dishonour, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 

" Ere her limbs frigidly 

Stiffen too rigidly, 

Decently, kindly, 

Smooth and compose them ; 

And her eyes close them, 

Staring so blindly. . 

« « * # « 
" Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly. 

Over her breast. 

* * * * * 
" Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving with meekness 

Her sins to her Saviour." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

More than two years have elapsed since the 
catastrophe related in our last chapter had 
taken place. , It is near the close of the sum- 
mer season. Torquay is beginning to fill with 
those winter visitors attracted thither, either 
for pleasure, convenience, or for health. In 
the drawing-room apartments of a house facing 
the sea, a young man was stretched upon a 
sofa in invahd fashion near the window, from 
whose appearance, nevertheless, the casual ob- 
server would hardly, at the first glance, have 
included him in that category, so brightly vied 
the colour on his cheek with the transparent 
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whiteness of his brow ; so briUiant the lustre 
of his violet eye. 

" Mother !" he at length exclaimed with a 
burst of fretful impatience, addressing him- 
self to a lady writing at a table, after having 
for some time been eagerly employed in gaz- 
ing out of the window, " I wish to Heavens 
they would bring the glass I ordered yester- 
day ; if one must be kept a prisoner in this 
manner, it is hard at least to be deprived of 
the use of one's eyesight." 

"My dear Claud," the mother answered 
soothingly, "it is too tiresome that these 
people will always keep one waiting;" and 
rising, she laid her hand on the bell in order 
to give directions for its being sent for, when 
a servant entered with the telescope in ques- 
tion. 

The young man seized it with avidity, and 
having adjusted the focus to his satisfaction, 
pointed the glass in the direction of the 
beach. 

"I thought so," was his animated soliloquy; 
" a splendid figure ! I wonder who she can be ? 
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by Jove !" was his succeeding exclamation, 
accompanied by a loud laugh of amusement, 
" a fine ducking she has got ; what a merry 
little wretch it is !'* 

The mother looked up from her writing 
with a smile, well pleased by the sound of gaiety 
thus eUcited ; saying playfully, 

" Who — the splendid figure do you mean ?" 

"No, the child/' 

But the interest of the gazer on that point 
seemed satisfied, for with a slight sigh, elicited, 
perhaps, by the gay Uberty of the child he had 
been observing, as contrasted with his con- 
dition, or the recollection of his own child- 
ish gambols " long time ago,'* on the beach of 
Brighton, which the sight recalled; his eye wan- 
dered on as if in search of other entertainment. 
But suddenly the glass drops down ; he sinks 
back upon the couch — his eyes are wildly 
raised — his hands clasped vehemently over 
his head — a cry of passionate pain issues from 
his Ups, followed by one of those bursts of 
strong and rare emotion, which in a man is so 
heart-rending, so agonizing to witness. 
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His mother was at his side in an instant, 
pale and tearful, but by a few supplicating 
words alone, and soothing caresses, attempting 
to allay this violent paroxysm of distress. 

" Oh, mother !" was at length the vehement 
cry, whilst, with a gesture of impatient grief, 
he snatched away the hand the other would have 
taken. " It was cruel, much too cruel to bring 
me to this place ; you know I have told you 
often, it is more than I can bear — ^it will drive 
me mad — it kills me ! Oh my poor — my lost 
— my angel Stella !" 

Mrs. Loraine sadly lifting up her weeping 
eyes, and surveying the scene without, knew, 
and saw at once the agitating cause of this 
lamentable outbreak. There, in the distance, 
with her snowy sails low dipping in the 
dark blue glittering wave, was seen a grace- 
ful yacht scudding swiftly from her moorings 
before the breeze. Thus had " the Stella" 
once sailed off, in pleasure and in pride. Alas ! 
how had she returned, if returned she had at 
all, rescued from the disastrous waters of the 
Atlantic ? 
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Mrs. Loraine had hoped that time had 
passed, for these reminding objects to assert 
such woftd power. Had she yet to learn 
that there are some heart-womids, which, 
though long since dealt, may be long time 
closed, will when the less expected, the least, 
perhaps, provoked, burst forth and bleed anew 
with aU their pristine force and first malig- 
nity. 

From the day when Mrs. Loraine, without 
a thought of former insult — ^former disregard, 
had hastened to Southampton to receive her 
afflicted prodigal, if not repentant, son, — 
from the hour she received back into her arms 
the being who had gone forth, even as that 
pleasant vessel on the waters, in defiant glad- 
ness, healthftd, independent pride, and return- 
ed, bereaved — stained in character — strength 
broken, and divorced; every thought and 
energy of her heart and character had been 
devoted to the unhappy Claud : and truly was 
her labour fraught with much of difficulty and 
distress. 

There was not only the misery consequent 
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on her son's injured health and broken spirit 
to contend with ; but the straitened circum- 
stances to which his conduct had reduced them. 
For whatever might have been the generous 
wishes of her .own mind in that respect, the 
trustees and managers of the ex-Mrs. Loraine 
Fordyce's property, had deemed the payment of 
the considerable amount of debt contracted at 
her expense, and an annuity sufficient to main- 
tain the divorced in decent respectabihty, a 
more than sufficient concession for them either 
to sanction or allow. But what was such a 
maintenance to one, to whom luxury and ease 
had become a second nature, and with his injured 
health were only the more required ; that same 
injured health rendering now a profession im- 
possible ? Fortunate for him that he possessed 
such a mother ; he was made sensible of her 
value now ; not only did her skilful care and 
tender consideration soften and alleviate to a 
great degree the petty hardships he had other- 
wise been doomed to undergo ; but she more 
largely and materially added to his comfort 
and well-being, by the active exercise of 
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her talents iu his behalf. Mrs. Loraine had 
always possessed, along with a fertile brain, and 
vivid imagination, (better, perhaps, if she had 
earlier turned that ardour into a fictitious 
course), the pen of a ready writer. 

And now, in this emergency, she had com- 
posed a book of fiction, and offered it for pub- 
Ucation. Her first attempt had been success- 
ful beyond her hopes, as far as promising well 
for future undertakings. Her subject was hap- 
pily chosen ; the style taking ; whilst, what was 
more important still, her name, well known in 
fashionable circles, and now still more advan- 
tageously distinguished by unfortunate noto- 
riety, won the work general interest and repu- 
tation, and, in most instances, favourable re- 
views ; another was in speedy requisition, 
and it was with the concluding chapters of 
this second work that we find her engaged 
when the painful incident we have just related 
occurred. 

How many interruptions of some such dis- 
tressing and distracting nature, had marked 
the progress of Mrs. Loraine's Uterary pur- 
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suits ! How many pages of those same volumes 
had been written with a bleeding heart, or 
spirit vexed and jaded ! How Uttle real joy, 
how much deep sorrow she had known, since 
first she had sat down to pen fictitious scenes 
of pleasure or of woe, such as are necessary 
to amuse the fancy, or excite the feeUngs of 
the fastidious reading world ! 
' Yet, who would care to think this, so that 
they were amused ? A few idle hours diverted, 
what count could they make of the labour and 
sorrow bestowed on the means of their diver- 
sion ! 

They had never seen the pages blotted with 
the bitter frequent tears — had not beheld the 
written characters of the fair firm hand, wax- 
ing languid or indistinct, when compelled, 
whilst the heart was bursting or the spirit 
writhing with any thing but ideal or fictitious 
grief, to strain her energies to the task. 
Though some might give their passing meed 
of praise, others their disapproval, as to the 
merits of the work ; though some might 
sneer at Mrs. Loraine beginning the metier 
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of novel writer at her time of life, and under 
her circumstances — ^her serious friends cen- 
sure or regret the step — few, probably, took 
into consideration the bitter necessity of the 
case — the self-denial — ^the sacrifice of com- 
fort and incKnation the proceeding might 
involve. 



But to return to Claud more particularly. 

He had been brought back to England a 
few weeks after the shipwreck of " the Stella,'' 
in a steamer touching at Oporto, on its way 
homewards, in a state of bodily suffering, which 
kept his mental powers almost in abeyance — 
in a stunned, prostrate condition, which, as it 
were, prevented him from realizing all the 
agony of woe. 

For a whole month he lay at Southampton 
in a most critical condition ; and still when 
sufficiently recovered to move, and at his own 
desire he was taken to London, where they re- 
mained several months (a few friends taking 
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compassion on his changed fate, his broken 
health and spirits, endeavouring to cheer him 
by their society), he gave no distinct or express 
utterance to the agony of his mind. 

When autumn came, and the medical men 
recommended Hastings, or some such salu- 
brious sea-side place, for the benefit of his 
chest, which never seemed wholly to have 
recovered the violent cold, followed by inflam- 
mation, caught from his long exposure to wet on 
the night of the storm and shipwreck — he 
made no objection, nay, appeared with the 
thirsty avidity and restless irritabihty of an 
invalid, to anticipate the change. 

But, there arrived, stifled nature reasserted 
her active power — ^the sluices of his dark misery 
gave way. 

The sea, and all connected with it, awakened 
images too intensely agonizing to be sustained 
in silence. 

Here he mourned aloud for his departed 

Stella. 

" By the blue waters, the restless ocean waters, 
Eestless as they with their many flashing surges, 
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Lonely I wander, weeping for my lost one ! 
* « « * 

Where art thou, my beloved ? I pine for thee through 

all the joyless day, 
Through the long night I pine. 



Thou hear'st me not. 
The heavens are pitiless to human woe. 
The white sail never will bring back the loved !" 



But sometimes his grief was of a different 
and less distressing nature. He luxuriated, 
as it were, in all that reminded him of the 
lost. He descanted to his mother concerning 
all her perfections, those of character as well 
as personal charms. He spoke, indeed, so 
affectingly of the poor girl's real condition of 
mind — aU that she had said to him for the 
many months previous to her death — ^the tor- 
ture of mind she endured, he well knew, 
at the idea of her position, that Mrs. Loraine, 
who had heard mai;iy particulars from Freeman, 
and also of the unfortimate Stella's intention 
of leaving her lover immediately on their 
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arrival in England, could not but be softened 
and impressed. 

The Bible, too, which had been found on 
the unfortunate girl's person, when her 
body was rescued from the waves, and 
which had been dried and preserved at the 
time, as something sacred, by the seamen, to 
whose care it was committed, and afterwards 
conceded to Claud, was now ever by his 
side. 

For hours he would sit turning over the 
water-stained leaves, endeavouring to decipher 
the pencilled sentences on the margin or 
on the blank pages, all humble confessions 
of the faith — the hope — of the penitent — 
last fervent appeals to heaven or to those 
she left behind, written by the hand, dic- 
tated from the heart, whose beatings had 
been so soon after hushed for ever. But, 
at length, there came a sudden impulsive de- 
termination respecting that book, originated 
by a desire expressed in one of those before-said 
sacred memoranda ; it was as follows : 

" Let this book be given to Claud when I 
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am dead, or — /' she added, as if contem- 
plating the possibihty of his death, "to my 
mother if she will receive it, not for the sake 
of her repentant daughter, but of Him to 
whom through that book she had been drawn, 
He who came into this world to save sinners, 
of whom she was chief." 

Claud then, called Mrs. Loraine to his side 
one day, and said — 

" Mother; I have come to the determination 
of sending this book to that poor woman, I 
mean her mother, to be returned to me at her 
death. It is agony to me to part with it, 
but it may be some comfort to her, and I feel 
I owe her something/' 

Mrs. Loraine thought sorrowfully that " in- 
deed he did," but she only acquiesced in the 
consideration and propriety of the arrange- 
ment, and inquired how he wished it conveyed. 

" Freeman should take it," was the reply. 
" He was the person, I find, who communicated 
with her before. I am to see him to-morrow, 
and win give him the commission, — ^it is just 
the sort of thing that he will do well." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

It was Freeman, accordingly, who, having 
without hesitation accepted the business com- 
mitted to him> was ushered one day into the 
presence of Mrs. Fitz-Henry. 

That unfortunate lady, who, though now 
entirely residing in the country mansion of her 
late husband's kind relations, happened at this 
time to be in London, received the worthy 
man with a hard, dry composurie of manner, 
which surprised him. 

He had been prepared, considering the as- 
sociations with which he was connected, (for 
it was he who had written in the first instance 
to announce the loss of " the Stella" and the 
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death of the unhappy daughter,) for some dis- 
tressing burst of sorrowful emotion. Briefly, 
then, reUeved of that expectation, he related 
the object of his intrusion, concluding by pro* 
ducing the bible from his pocket, and placing 
it reverently in the hands of the apparently 
stoical mother. 

Mrs. Fitz*Henry received the offering me- 
chanically, eyeing bUndly the damaged binding, 
as she turned the book abstractedly over and 
over in her hand; then, as if she had success- 
fully struggled with some natural feelings 
awakened in her mind, she laid the bible 
coldly on the table, saying, in solemn and 
oracular accents — 

" It is well !" 

Freeman might now have departed, in- 
deed, might well have considered himself dis- 
missed ; but something of his zeal and interest 
in the cause of reUgion, — the convert-loving 
spirit ever burning in his honest breast, would 
not suffer him to leave the mother of his for- 
mer disciple, (the being in whom he evidently 
beheld one> across whose spirits, hke the 
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tempest over the knotted oak, the blast of 
misery had passed, and scathed and shaken to 
its very centre, but had not broken — ^^one who 
had passed, indeed, through the furnace of 
affliction, but come out not as silver softened 
and refined) — ^without som€ warning or awa- 
kening word. 

" Yes, madam," was therefore his grave 
stem rejoinder, after a moment's contemplative 
pause, " it is well that you have now before 
your eyes such sure and hopeful proof that 
your lost daughter foimd and recognised the 
true right way, before she left this world to 
appear- before her Almighty judge. May it be 
as ' well' for you and me, when our hour of 
departure comes." 

Mrs. Fitz-Henry lifted up her eyes to the 
speaker's face, with a mixture of astonished 
and offended pride. That rough, plain, un* 
poUshed, if not common man, whose presence 
and address had at first impressed her 
only as connected with the humihating and 
distressful feeUngs which associated him in her 
mind, with the disgraced and blotted memory 

N 2 
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of her child — ^that child, whose image, ever 
since the unfortunate expedition to Corfu, she 
had determined, with almost savage obduracy, 
to tear fix)m her bleeding heart's core, and 
seal up the rifled vacancy as with a stamp of 
adamant — ^that child, the tidings of whose 
melancholy end she had received with a horrid 
frigidity. 

That he should presume to speak to her 
thus — to bring forward that poor lost cast- 
away, as an example to herself — she, the 
Diana of severe virtue, the Portia of immacu- 
late propriety from her youth upwards. Yet 
something in the quiet faithful speech and 
bearing of the oflFender, seemed, on further 
consideration, to disann the severity of her 
feelings towards him ; and waving her hand 
with a tragic dignity of mien, which had 
grown upon her rather than diminished, and 
which reminded Freeman of the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons, whose acting in his boyhood he 
had witnessed, she replied — 

" Excuse me ; you mean well, I make no 
doubt, but the name you mention — the sub- 
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ject upon which you axe venturing to touch, 
is one long ceased to be breathed in my pre- 
sence ; one which common decency forbids the 
most famiUar of my relations to approach. 
Your intended consolation, which, I presume, 
was the origin of your visit, and the bringing 
of that book, does no less honour to your 
feelings of himianity and religion." 

" Madam," Freeman answered bluntly, " as 
far as that matter goes, I think it right to tell 
you, it was not myself, but my late employer, 
Mr. Loraine — " 

"Who? — ^who?" was the impetuous in- 
terruption, uttered forth in tones of thrilling, 
wrathful vehemence, a little startling even to the 
nerves of him who had stood the tempest in its 
fiercest ire, and remained unshaken. " Is there 
any one on earth who dares to breathe that 
name in my presence, unless with a view to 
inflict the grossest insult and offence ?" 

Freeman bore this imexpected onset with 
much outward steadiness and composure. He 
only paused for an instant, then stretching out 
his hand, lifted the bible from the table. 
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" Yes, take it — take it !" was the still in- 
dignant cry ; " take it — carry it from my sight, 
if from him you would give me to understand 
the mocking comfort came." 

But Freeman only noticed this appeal, by 
tiuning over the blank pages of the book. 

" Madam," he then said, " the last sentence 
found written here by the hand of her to whom 
this volume once belonged, is one which, I 
make no doubt, has often passed your hps, 
being a part of the service of our church." 

" I beUeve in the forgiveness of sins/' 

And he reclosed the book, and replaced it 
on the table. 

The lady seemed in a degree calmed by 
the quiet, though forcible character of this 
appeal. She again regarded with something 
of curiosity and interest this, as she now began 
to consider him, very ^^^-common' and remark- 
able man, who, in his inferior grade of life, 
and, doubtless, education, thus dared to 
take her up — ^to meet her just and righteous 
indignation— on such high yet simple grounds 
of argument. And again, though still trem- 
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bling with the force of her angry excitement, 
she condescended to answer him — 

"Yes, sir, most certainly* the words you 
have quoted, make one of those articles of our 
behef, which every child trained properly in 
the reUgion of their country, is supposed to 
credit and profess. They refer, I am well 
aware, to God's attributes of mercy towards 
his creatures, one which, far be it from me to 
hmit either the nature or extent." 

" That mercy I to others shew, 
Such mercy shew to me,*' 

was Ereeman's stern and brief rejoinder. 

Mrs. Fitz-Henry noticed it but by an impa- 
tient and disdainful gesture of the hand, which 
seemed to deny acquiescence in the propriety 
and applicability of the implied exordium. 

Freeman continued — 

"That article, madam, concerning which we 
speak," again lying his hand upon the book, 
" were the words I took the liberty of having 
engraved upon the stone cross, placed, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the country, over the grave 
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of—," he hesitated, then added boldly, " your 
daughter, at Oporto." 

Mrs. Fitz-Henry flmched evidently ; but she 
suffered the communication to continue unin- 
terrupted. " It was but a rude piece of work- 
manship, left entirely to my choice and direc- 
tion, who have no taste or knowledge in such 
matters, besides feeling that the thing could 
not be too simple ; and he who doubtless would 
have had it otherwise, was too ill and too des- 
pairing at the time, to have heart or thought 
about the business. Perhaps, madam," produc- 
ing a sealed paper from his pocket, " at some 
future day it might please you to look upon this 
Uttle sketch, which one of our men, who is a 
good hand at such matters, took of the spot 
where she lies ; and you will see exactly what 
it wias, and the inscription, — only given there 
in the language of the country.'* 

He laid the packet reverently near the book. 
Mrs. Pitz-Henry*s eyes followed the movement 
with avidity ; her hand moved restlessly, as if 
restraining the impulse which impelled her to 
stretch it forth to take the paper. Her features 
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were working convulsively with the violence 
of suppressed emotion. 

Freeman had done more by this indirect ap- 
peal, to stir up the feelings he was wishing to 
inspire, than if he had persevered in his first 
attempt at argument. 

It was the first time that the mother had 
had brought before her mind's eye any distinct 
realization of her daughter's death. And now 
the image of that lonely foreign grave, over 
which no kindred eye would ever weep, cover- 
ing the once beloved and cherished being — ^the 
pure, the lovely, and of good report — ^the bright 
star of promise, silvering with its gentle radi- 
ance the even stem rigidity of her own unlovely 
existence — ^to image it thus, with the cold grey 
cross pointing upwards, seeming to claim from 
heaven, for the departed, that forgiveness which 
her nearest friend on earth would not accord 
to her. 

All this came as a shock upon the Spartan 

heroism of that mother's heart ; but the emo- 

*tion betrayed itself but by the faint symptoms 

we have before noticed, and by the softened 
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dignity with which she now made a gesture 
that her visitor might be seated. 

But Freeman did not avail himself of the 
condescension. He still remained standing, his 
rugged hand resting gently, ahnost caressingly 
on poor Stella's bible, as he proceeded or rather 
retrograded in his course of narration on the 
interesting and affecting subject he chose to 
consider himself encouraged to pursue. 

He began from the first most blessed night, 
when the trembling, self-convicted sinner, 
crouching on the vessel's deck, beneath the sil- 
very moon-beams, had given vent to all the re- 
morseful agony of her soul ; with what trem- 
bUng humility she had at length ventured to 
receive and apply to herself the hope of mercy 
and salvation, which he, through the gospel, 
had made bold to declare to her ; how the bible 
had at length become her daily sustenance and 
support ; how she had been brought to loathe, 
and hate the sin which bound her, an unwilling 
prisoner, in its chain. The course of conduct 
she had determined to pursue the very first mo- 
ment that her arrival in England rendered it 
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possible, and in which he, Freeman, had bound 
himself to forward the immediate execution. 
Then he detailed, with graphic conciseness, the 
dreadful particulars of the storm ; the touching 
resignation of Stella's soul in the hour of dan- 
ger — the prospect of death ; the details of that 
last sad catastrophe ; and how, finally, he and 
his feUow-seamen had laid the perished one in 
her lowly grave, no eye among them that was 
not wet with the tears of pitiful and tender grief. 

Then how fierce was the clenched pressure 
of the listener's hands, and with what fervency 
her eyes were raised to heaven ; but as if pray- 
ing rather for the stifling of that relenting agony 
she felt strugghng in her breast, than suppli- 
cating for strength and patience to endure 
it meekly. 

" It is well !" her blanched and quivering hps 
again repeated ; but the hard stoicism of the 
tone with which they first had been uttered was 
gone ; hoarse, tremulous, and uncertain, if not 
softened into tenderness, were the accentswhich 
conveyed them. It would have been as well, 
perhaps, for his own satisfaction, if Freeman 
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had rested here, nor ventured to test further 
the result of his exertions. But when again 
he began to speak of his young master— to ex- 
press his hopes, that he who had done so much 
evil, and caused so much misery, had given 
his first proof, in sending that book, of his sin- 
cere repentance^ for the past — when he touched 
on his altered fortunes, and as he feared even 
then, his fatally injured health — startling was 
the burst of dreadful exultation, with which the 
exclamation, — 

" It is well !" again issued from Mrs. Pitz- 
Henry's Ups. 

" It is well r* she cried, " right well— that the 
treacherous seducer — the bage destroyer of hap- 
piness and innocence should bear the punish- 
ment of his sins." 

" Madam," said Freeman, looking down, and 
speaking in a low, hoarse tone of simple feeling, 
^* he also has a mother." 

The spirit of the hard and fierce accuser 
involuntarily bowed before the delicate force of 
this implied rebuke, like a tigress quelled by 
the firm, though quiet glances of the keeper's 
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eye. That strange man, by a spiritual strength 
superior to her own, had gamed a wonderful 
influence over her mind. 

" You are right, sir," she replied, in accents 
which from her sounded almost apologetic, 
** and that infatuate mother has my forgiveness 
for possessing such a son ; and — ^my pity." 

With this very equivocal conclusion to his 
pious labour in her behalf. Freeman was fain 
to depart content ; he saw and felt there was 
a higher influence yet required, than any human 
agency could possess, to melt that stubborn 
heart, and bring that haughty, unrelenting 
spirit low. He left her to that Power which 
caused water to gush from the stony rock ; his 
last glance seeming to linger hopefully on the 
precious volume, which he had seen already, in 
one case, prove of such blessed efficiency, and 
which he left now in the possession of another 
in greater need, he felt, to be brought down from 
her pedestal of pride, her throne of fearful 
strength, and self-sufficient virtue, to bathe 
in its life-giving streams, than there had ever 
been for the frail and fallen Magdalene, her 
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daughter, stricken to the dust in her lowly hu* 
mility and self-abasement. 

His hopes, as to the mollifying effects of his 
visit,might have been in nosUght degreeshaken, 
had he witnessed the act immediately succeed- 
ing his departure. How Mrs. Fitz-Henry, in- 
stead of giving vent, as might have been naturally 
expected, when relieved of the presence of the 
stranger, to the natural feelings of her maternal 
heart, rose slowly from her seat with as much 
stern deUberate decision as if the whole world's 
gaze was upon her, and lifting those affecting 
mementoes of her lost child from the table, 
without another look, or tear of wavering or 
relenting tenderness, committed them to the 
recesses of a capacious writing-desk, turning the 
key with a harsh, determined sound, such as 
that, one might have fancied to have been 
given forth by the bolt of adamant which had 
closed up for ever the rifled chasm of her 
mother's heart. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Although Claud Loraine, as we have said, 
suffered so intensely from the associations 
awakened in his breast by the sight and 
images connected with the sea ; a taste and 
love for everything belonging to that element 
had taken such firm hold upon his fancy, 
that he was never quite content or happy, 
when for any long period absent from the 
coast. 

Throughout the last two painful and diffi- 
cult years, it had been Mrs. Loraine's chief 
object and endeavour to procure for her son 
that frequent change of scene and residence, 
which was so desirable both for his health and 
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to relieve the irritable and capricious tone of 
his mind. 

She had made many friends through life, 
who now, in her emergency, were able and 
willing to assist her in any point, not di- 
rectly occasioning them much trouble, incon- 
venience, or expense ; and not unfrequently 
she had received offers of the loan of a house in 
town out of — or the use of one in the country 
— during the London season ; proposals which 
were sometimes too timely and desirable to 
be declined. 

But town and country were much the same 
to Claud — of both he soon grew wearied. In 
the most beautiful spot on earth, his feelings 
would have been very similar to those of the 
Greek islander, who, when taken to the Vale 
of Tempe, yet looked discontentedly around 
him, asking for his beloved element — 

" The sea — where is the sea ?" 

Or like the poor ocean bird, whose fancied 
feelings on a similar subject, a poetess has so 
pathetically portrayed — 
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*' The flowers on earth were pale to him, 
Who had seen the rainbow fishes swim ; 
And when earth's dew around him lay, 
He thought of ocean's winged spray, 
And his eye waxed pale and dim. 

" The green trees round him only made 
A prison with their darksome shade ; 
And drooped his wing, and mourned he, 
For his own boundless, glittering sea." 

How many times Mrs. Loraine had regretted 
having discouraged the early propensity he 
had shown for the navy; how much of sin 
and misery this active employment of his mis- 
applied energies might have prevented. 

With all this, the distressing effects which 
the first gratification of this longing fancy on 
the part of her son never failed to produce 
upon his spirits, made Mrs. Loraine very loth 
to minister to its indulgence ; and for some 
time before the period when we find them at 
Torquay, the coast had been unvisited; but 
the very serious signs which now developed 
themselves in his patient's disease, having 
caused the medical man to order a milder 
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climate, either abroad or in the South of Eng- 
land during the winter, and the idea of the 
Continent having become most distasteful to 
Claud, the Devonshire Montpellier had been 
decided upon; and it was the first morning 
after their arrival there, that the mother and 
son have been again introduced to the reader's 
notice. The following morning, having suffi- 
ciently recovered the eflfects of the journey, 
the invalid, accompanied by his mother, had 
sallied forth for a stroll. The fresh sea air and 
elastic brightness of the September morning 
seemed to infuse new life and vigour into the 
young man's languid frame. The tone of his 
spirits was higher than his mother dared to 
hope. Perhaps he had exhausted his distress- 
ful emotion in the violent paroxysm of the 
day before. And though he gave vent once 
or twice to an impatient, long-drawn sigh as 
he strained his eyes over the. glistening waters, 
the ebulUtion might have seemed only by way 
of relief from some lingering pressure he was 
desirous of throwing off, in order to yield him- 
self undisturbed to the genial influence of the 
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scene before him. He had even entei*ed into 
nautical conversation with the sailors or boat- 
men standing about the beach, as he paused 
to rest or to survey some object with his 
telescope. 

They were returning at length, labouring 
somewhat wearily towards a flight of steps 
leading from the shingles, when just at the 
bottom some smaller, quick footsteps were 
heard pattering behind them, and a child, 
pushing past impatiently, considerably im- 
peded their progress by her slow, scrambling 
ascent. Claud, by way of hastening proceed- 
ings, unceremoniously lifted the little girl in 
his arms, and in one light spring landed her 
on the top, whilst, before releasing her, he 
took the liberty, moved either by some in- 
stinctive impulse or tempted by the fresh 
prettiness of the little face beneath the large 
straw hat, to pay himself for the civiKty by 
imprinting a kiss upon the smiling, rosy 
mouth. 

But ere the little lady, who might have 
been some four years old, kicking and 9trug- 
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gling, and reproving his presumption in lan- 
guage which seemed to be composed of as 
much gibberish as her mother tongue, had 
effected h^r escape, Mrs. Loraine's arm was 
placed within that of the offender's, and in a 
voice of strange faltering agitation, she mur- 
mured in his ear, 

" For Heaven's sake, Claud, come on, and 
do not look behind !" 

From the days of Lot's wife to the present 
hour did an injunction of this natiu'e ever 
fail to produce upon man or woman just the 
opposite result ? 

Claud's immediate impulse was, of course, 
to turn abruptly round, and there, at the 
bottom of the bank, her veil thrown back, her 
face a little raised, fixed and motionless, as if 
turned to marble, he behdd the being whom 
he once had called his wife, Claud never 
knew how he bore himself in this emergency ; 
he remembered only that he very speedily was 
walking at a rapid pace, with his mother's arm 
in his, in an opposite direction, and that soon 
after, they had both sunk down upon a bench 
to rest and to recover themselves. 
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Mrs. Loraine, indeed, seemed much the 
most agitated and affected of the two. She 
had turned deadly pale, and was trembling 
violently. 

** My dear mother," Claud broke forth 
almost impatiently, after they had sat for a few 
moments, silently absorbed in their respective 
feelings of annoyance and dismay — " pray do 
not look quite so much as if you were going 
to faint ; what, after all, does it signify ? one 
must expect these sort of things* to happen. 
As for me, strange to say, some sort of sus- 
picion or presentiment, or whatever you may 
call it, came over me yesterday, that that 
young woman, whose figure I was remarking 
upon from the window, might very possibly, 
only she seems so marvellously improved in 
looks — might possibly — ^be — Blanche.'* 
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CHAPTER XVT. 

On the very eve of quitting England for 
the Continent; the divorce having finally been 
concluded, tidings reached Blanche Fordyce 
as to the shipwreck of "the Stella/' and 
the melancholy loss of life the catastrophe had 
involved. 

The news came with startling and impressive 
force upon the mind and conscience of poor 
Stella's unhappy, rival. It was a voice which 
seemed to whisper to her inmost soul, " There ! 
— had you waited a little while, nor rushed 
upon your own poor, impotent revenge — doing 
violence to the feeUngs of your own heart. 
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your own sense of principle and right, more 
even than to those whom you designed to 
injure. He who said ' Vengeance is mine, 
and I will repay,' would have done more to 
work that punishment than the most vindic- 
tive enemy could desire/' 

Whether this feeling was combined with 
other regrets and relentings, springing naturally 
from the change of circumstances, it is not 
now necessary to surmise; but Blanche certainly 
departed from England with the deep gloom, 
the miserable excitement hitherto character- 
izing her grief, or moving her course of action, 
subdued and broken to a gentler, if no less 
poignant state of misery. 

She had written, in an early stage of the 
business, in a tone bordering almost on cold 
and harsh decision, to desire none of her rela- 
tives in India would think it necessary to come 
to England on her account. Her affairs, she 
added, had been placed unreservedly in the 
hands of her kinsman, Mr. Murray. Her sub- 
sequent arrangements were also decided upon. 
For a twelvemonth after the divorce question 
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was finally decided, it was her intention to re- 
main in perfect seclusion on the Continent, in 
the society of the lady who would be provided 
for .her as a companion; and concluded, by 
assuring those she addressed, that any devia- 
tion on their part from the course she pointed 
out, would be cruel and mistaken kindness ; 
for the presence and society of the nearest and 
dearest to her on earth, at least during the 
period she named, far from being a source of 
consolation and alleviation, would prove, on 
the contrary, the most poignant addition to 
her incurable and comfortless woe. 

Whatever, then, might be the wretchedness 
of those far-distant relations on her account, — 
the mother, especially, with her painfully 
divided interests and afiections — a mandate so 
determined did not seem to admit of any other 
alternative, and the unhappy Blanche was 
thrown thus, by her own desire, on the sole 
protection of her legal cousin, and the personal 
companionship of a stranger, whose society 
had been provided for her. 

That selection had, indeed, proved most 
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fortunate. Mrs. Campbell was a widow of good 
family, and small but independent fortune. A 
Christian in the highest sense of the word ; 
one who had also suffered adversity, and knew 
well how to comfort others with the same con- 
solations whereby she had been comforted her- 
self ; to bind up the broken heart, and point 
out medicines which would heal their sick- 
ness. 

Under her influence the tone and spirit of 
our heroine's deep-seated misery received a 
different impulse. She was led to look more 
from the human hand which had stricken her, 
to that of Him who chasteneth those whom He 
loveth ; who breaks down the idols which His 
children have set up in their hearts, that 
His purer image may be established there. 

Blanche's idol had, indeed, been demo- 
lished ; the reed on which she had leaned 
had pierced her hand, and broken. And 
thus, with " affections trampled on and hope 
betrayed," the peace and happiness of her 
young life poisoned in its very source ; what 
a wearisome dragging on of existence ; what 
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" a future, changeless, wan, and drear/' must 
have composed the long residue of her years 
on earth; had there been none to shew her 
where to slake her unquenched thirst, to still 
her uneased longing for happiness and affec- 
tion, which else had clogged her heart-strings 
to the very grave ! But she also, like her more 
guilty rival, was led in mercy to those living 
waters, of which those that drink shall never 
thirst again, and had infused within her breast 
that "expulsive power of a new affection,'* 
which alone can form a satisfactory substitute 
for the wounded, blighted ruins of an earthly 
affection. 

But before the close of the twelvemonth 
which Blanche had particularly assigned for 
her period of isolation, an unexpected incident 
occurred, tending greatly to startle and dis- 
compose her. 

Her guardian cousin and protector, Mr. 
Murray, into whose hands she had so con- 
fidingly committed the direction of her affairs, 
both personal and legal, and who had accom- 
panied her in the first instance abroad, and re- 
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joined her after many months' absence, having 
escorted her one evening with the utmost 
gravity and precision to inspect some object 
of interest and celebrity in the city of which she 
was then the inmate,— on their way back, just 
before reaching the hotel occupied by Mrs. For- 
dyce, with a very short preface, oflFered himself 
in a more full and extended capacity as the 
legal protector and guardian of her property 
and person. Had one of the lions of Saint 
Mark's stepped down to make a similar 
proposal, it could not have excited in poor 
Blanche's mind a greater amount of amaze- 
ment and dismay. But all she felt was not 
perhaps fully expressed in the low faltering 
accents in which she answered, after a mo- 
ment's startled and bewildered pause — 

" Cousin — Mr. Murray — I shaD never marry 
again," and hurried into the house. 

Mr. Murray did not follow — he occupied 
apartments in another quarter of the town, 
and thither he repaired ; and there that night 
composed an epistle, the result of which he 
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felt would make the step he had taken the 
crowning folly or triumph of his existence. 

He laid before Blanche, with aff anchorite's 
self-torture, the huAiiliating history of his early 
attachment to her, the impression which her 
girlish simplicity and ingenuousness had made 
upon his feelings, — the proposal, to the brink 
of which he had been led by the encourage- 
ment given both by her mother and Mrs. 
Loraine to his hopes and wishes, and finally, 
the mortifying bouleversement they had speedily 
received by the events which followed. 

And now, again, he ventured to come forward 
to make those hopes and wishes known ; to ex- 
press the admiration and respect vrith which her 
wise conduct and noble bearing, through all her 
trials, had inspired him ; touched with some cal- 
culating and business-like minuteness upon the 
advantages, in a worldly sense, which an union 
with himself would entail ; the dangers and in- 
conveniences to which her present unprotected 
state and peculiar position would necessarily 
expose her, if it were only through the design- 
ing machinations of adventurers and fortune- 
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hunters ; and finally alluded, with cruel dis- 
tmctness, to the hopes he was tempted to 
entertain^ that the dispersion of her dreams, of 
youth and beauty being the chief essentials 
in a matrimonial choice, might render his own 
failing in both these characteristics no ob- 
stacle to his success ; promising that it would 
be his object and desire to atone to her, 
by the most faithful devotion to her interests 
and happiness, for all the misery and misfor- 
tune which her first unlucky selection had 
doomed her to encounter. 

Poor Blanche! or, rather, poor Mr. Mur- 
ray ! If anything could have added a sting to 
this second great mortification of his pride this 
reply occasioned, it was the surprise and sor- 
rowful reproach, the almost offended, disap- 
pointed feeling, of the tone in which Blanche's 
refusal was conveyed. 

This was a stroke he never could forgive. 
Her own unconscious innocence in the first 
affair had alone exculpated her irom the offence, 
which every one else connected with it seemed 
to put upon him ; never again could he look 
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with favour, or feel but angrily, towards one 
who thus directly, had for the second time put 
his high-stndned dignity and self-appreciation 
to the blush. 

Mr. Murray left Italy at once, without an- 
other word of notice or adieu — returned to 
Scotland, having to announce his mortifjdng 
failure in the matter to his father, (who had 
been a most urgent encourager of the spe- 
culation, as the old gentleman considered it,) 
in which he had engaged, and from thence 
communicated to his former ward his relin- 
quishment for the future, of every thing but 
the mere nominal superintendence of her af- 
fairs, any more immediate administration of 
the same having necessarily become undesir- 
able and painful in the extreme. 

Thus, feeling her, position doubly desolate 
and forlorn, her nerves and spirits much shaken 
by this strange surprise, her heart, too, 
having long begun to soften with a yearning 
longing towards her distant friends, Mrs. 
Campbell's ability to remain with her being 
also limited in extent, Blanche wrote to her 
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mother, expressing her desire for a re-union ; 
proposing, even shonld the slicrifice of Mrs. 
Pierrepont'9 return to England be too great, 
that she should herself join her family in 
India. 

But her mother's reply negatived the neces- 
sity for any such alternative. 

In a few months from the time Mrs. Pierre- 
pont wrote, arrangements were already made 
for quitting India, bringing with her Rose 
Spencer's three eldest children. Their parents 
expected to follow them in another twelve- 
month; the Govemor-^ General's appointment, 
on whose staff Captain Spencer held office, 
being then about to expire. 

Before Mrs. Pierrepont's period of return, 
two events would have taken place for which 
she only waited — Henry's marriage, and the 
birth of Rosa's fourth infant. If Blanche then 
could retain her valuable companion till that 
period, every thing might be arranged in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

It was accordingly so managed, and before 
another six months had expired, Blanche was 
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again clasped in the arms of that mother, who 
had left her child, as she hoped, in the pos- 
session of all earthly prosperity and felicity, 
and returned to find her under such diflferent 
auspices. India had agreed wonderfully with 
Mrs. Pierrepont; her health not only seemed, 
wonderful to say, unimpaired, but her languid 
nerves and spirits to be braced and energized 
by the genial fervour of the tropic clime ; and 
the new ties and interests which had risen 
round her blighted hopes and affections. 

Blanche met her mother and Kttle nieces at 
Trieste ; they did not immediately return to 
England. Italy was a new country to Mrs. 
Pierrepont, and Blanche found pleasure in 
giving her mother the gratification of a con- 
tinued sojourn in that enchanting country, 
which she, on her part, had found so alleviat- 
ing in its effects upon her wounded mind and 
spirits. 

Besides, there was that in the idea of Eng- 
land, that country associated with naught 
but recollections of dark pain and misery, in 
which ke, too, now was — the betrayer and de- 
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stroyer of her affections and her peace, — which 
made a return to it anything but desirable to 
her heart. 

That feeling must, however, perforce, be 
overcome ; though it was not till late in the 
spring of the same year that Blanche has been 
recognized by Claud and his mother at Tor- 
quay, that the little party arrived in England. 

On the journey homewards through the 
Continent, the travellers had fallen in with Mr. 
Leveson. Most painful, in the first instance, 
was that meeting ; but thrown unavoidably 
together, and Leveson having, through some 
accident, with which they were threatened, 
proved himself again the friend in need, 
which he had before often proved, to the 
neglected young wife ; the painful feeling 
necessarily wore off, and he became, at last, 
tacitly joined to their party ; proving himself a 
valuable and agreeable companion to the ladies 
during the remainder of their route. 

London was Blanche's first destination, and 
there they remained throughout the spring 
and early part of the summer ; she, shrinking 

VOL. Ill, p 
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from repairing to the country home which she 
had left last in all the extremity of despairing 
woe, with as much reluctance as she had felt 
in returning at all to England. 

But the younger children requiring change of 
air, Blanche journeyed, with all her belongings, 
into Devonshire, and after trying some other of 
the watering places, finally moved to Torquay, 
intending from thence to repair to the Willows 
alone ; where, having broken the ice of the 
first painful feelings consequent on her arrival, 
and made all necessary preparations, she was 
to be joined by her mother and the little 
ones. 

A rather serious fit of illness with which 
Mrs. Pierrepont was attacked, had delayed 
the execution of our heroine's intended plan, 
and exposed her consequently to the strange 
and startling incident we have related in the 
former chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

On the morning following that agitating 
rencontre, when Claud was reclining alone in 
the drawing-room, in his usual position on the 
sofa, his eye caught sight of some one passing 
beneath the window, whom he immediately 
started forwards to hail with a look of pleased 
and surprised alacrity. 

" Leveson, my good fellow, who would have 
thought to see you here ?" he said ; " pray 
come up and speak to me, for I am not allowed 
this open window." 

" I had no idea you were in the place," 
were the first words with which Levesou 
greeted him, as, having acted according to 
Loraine's desire, he entered the room. 

? % 
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" Hadn't you, indeed ? well then, it's a lucky 
chance, and not, as I was almost inclined to 
flatter myself, my own powerful attractions 
which drew you here." 

Leveson assented shortly. 

" But tell me, Loraine,'' he enquired kindly, 
" how are you now ?'' 

" How aim I ? well, I cannot say much for 
myself," was the half-complaining answer. 
" I have had a sharp attack of it, but the 
doctors think I may still do well, and this 
sea air seems to have set me up already. But 
tell me," turning the conversation quickly, as 
from a distasteful subject, "when did you 
arrive ?" 

"Only last night; pray how is Mrs. Lo- 
raine ?" 

" Oh, very flourishing ; I will send for her 
if you like. But, Leveson !" Claud suddenly 
exclaimed, raising himself on his arm, whilst 
his face flushed with eager excitement, "I 
have something to tell you — such a thing has 
happened — who do you think is here? who 
do you think I saw yesterday ?" 
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" I cannot imagine," his friend replied, 
starting a little, but looking, nevertheless, 
straight out of the window ; and then, as if his 
intellect was enlightened by a sudden idea, he 
added, doubtfully, 

" You don't mean, surely " 

'' I do, though,*' interrupted Glaud, throw- 
ing himself back on the couch, and striving to 
assume a tone of haughty indifference ; "rather 
awkward, is it not ? but I suppose the place 
is large enough for us both — that it will be no 
such very difficult matter to keep clear of one 
another. My mother, I believe, would have 
been for starting off instantly, but I have no* 
idea of such a step being at all necessary." 

Leveson did not appear to consider he was 
called upon to give any decided opinion on 
the subject ; but Claud was not surprised at 
any seeming coldness or want of sympathy on 
the part of one who had never failed, from the 
first renewal of their intercourse, to mark his 
utter condemnation of the one disgraceful 
episode of his friend's history, by the coldness 
and reserve of manner he ever assumed when 
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touching in ever so . remote a manner on the 
imfortunate theme. As for Blanche's name, it 
had never yet, throughout all their formal in- 
tercourse, passed either of their lips. 

Leveson, indeed, when he stepped from the 
deck of the vessel off Corfu, had fully deter- 
mined, in his own mind, that he never again 
could associateon former termsof friendship and 
intimacy with the man who had proved himself 
so great a defaulter from the laws of principle 
and honour ; nor would he probably have de- 
viated from this intention so long as the trans- 
gressor continued in the state of careless, un- 
blushing prosperity, in which he had left him 
at that period. But to see him again under 
such different circumstances ; to find his own 
unconscious prediction — " Remember, Lo- 
raine, this sort of thing cannot last for ever" — 
so soon and perfectly fulfilled; to see him 
brought back to England stricken not only 
through the object of his unlawful affection, 
but in health, fortune, and reputation ; to 
look, in short, upon that " pleasant vessel," 
which had sailed forth so lately, in its glory, on 
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the glittering sea of life, now lying there, 
sstranded and inert, — the fair bark still there, 
but the waters all gone 1 

This was all too much for a generous soul 
hke Leveson's to bear up against or re- 
sist. For Mrs. Loraine, too, whom he both 
compassionated and esteemed, he would have 
done much for her gratification and relief; 
and Leveson, therefore, had been the chief 
amongst those few to whose kindness and 
friendliness Claud Loraine had been indebted 
on his first melancholy return to England; 
and from whom, indeed, he had received still 
more material and substantial benefit. 

For Leveson had now, through the death 
of his father, come into a considerable fortune. 
He was also in parliament ; and his abilities, 
which were always great, already promised to 
procure him much honourable success in 
pubUc life. 

But to return to the interrupted conversa- 
tion, if such it could be called, for Leveson 
being so very sparing of his sentiments upon 
the subject started, it did not contain much 
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more that could lay claim to that signification. 
Claud heard from him, however, that the 
children with Mrs. Fordyce were, as he had 
already supposed, her sister Rose's, and that 
Mrs. Pierrepont was also of the party at Tor- 
quay, though he believed at present confined 
to the house by illness. 

"That is lucky,'' Claud remarked; "it 
would be still more awkward to my mother 
to fall in with hery Then having laid back 
upon the sofa in silence for a few moments, 
covering his eyes with his hand, he murmured 
in almost unconscious soliloquy^ and with a 
tone of much unusual feeUng — 

" Rose's children — ^Rose, dear, pretty Rose ! 
— Ethel, poor beautiful Ethel !— and Blanche !" 
he checked himself abruptly, uncovering his 
face, and seeming to be suddenly recalled to a 
recollection of his companion's presence. 

But Leveson had risen, and was standing 
with his face turned towards the window, as 
though he had not heard him. 

"Well, I must go now," he said, presently. 
" I will come back, and see Mrs. Loraine." 
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" Why, cannot you stay ?" 

" Oh, no, not now; I have an engagement." 

" What, do you know any of the people 
here?" 

"A few." 

And with this laconic reply, Lcveson took 
his departure. 



Claud drove out with his mother that morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon Leveson paid him 
another visit. But the subject of the morning 
was not reverted to. 

Mrs. Loraine had, indeed, been much shocked 
by the discovery of Blanche's vicinity ; and 
would, as Claud had said, have vdllingly left 
Torquay, being only reconciled to the idea of 
remaining, by the probability that Blanche 
herself would depart. 

But she learnt now the illness of Mrs. 
Pierrepont, and her daughter's necessitated de- 
tention. How sadly strange it appeared to 
Mrs. Loraine to be in the close neighbourhood 
of the beloved firiend, with whom she had for 
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SO many years lived in the relationship almost 
of sister — to know her sick and suffering, 
and to be forced to keep aloof as a worse than 
stranger — an enemy — the mother of him, 
who had, indeed, wounded her in the tender- 
est part, poisoned the peace and happiness of 
the child she had committed to his care and 
affection ! 

Fortunately, the house occupied by Blanche 
and her party was situated rather in a dis- 
tant quarter from the lodgings of the Loraines ; 
and Blanche, either on her mother's account, 
or to avoid a repetition of the distressing oc- 
currence, kept a good deal retired within the 
boundary of the villa's gardens. 

And of this Leveson, easily divining Mrs. 
Loraine's uncomfortable feelings, gave her due 
notice. But still she* could never now leave 
the house with any ease or security. 

The children they often- met; and once 
or twice they passed a carriage from whose 
window the face of httle Rose protruded, 
and which they knew to be also occupied by 
her aunt. 
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Leveson made no secret of his being a fre- 
quent visitor at Villa, though he made 

no direct allusion to the subject, whilst his 
intimacy with both parties proved on the 
whole a relief and advantage, rather than the 
contrary : he proved a kind of beacon light, 
which prevented and warned them from dis- 
tressing contact. 

In this manner, indeed, did Mrs. Loraine 
consider it. As for Claud, his mother could 
scarcely comprehend his real feelings on the 
subject. The vicinity of Blanche, or the 
near risk which, as time advanced, they daily 
ran of encountering her, seemed to him a 
source of restless excitement, almost interest, 
rather than to impart her own strong feelings 
of distress and annoyance. She almost be- 
gan to fancy he courted such accidents, and 
was disappointed and dejected if he returned 
home entirely without some trace or ad- 
venture. 

He scarcely ever failed to drive past the 
villa Blanche inhabited ; and as he lay on the 
sofa near the window, his glass was directed 
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with constant eagerness towards the beach, 
where occasionally, in the later part of the 
afternoon, when it was known that he never 
went out, Blanche passed the house with 
the children, to stroll along Ihe cliffs and 
rocks, the handsome barouche, with its fine 
horses and well-appointed servants, being 
generally in attendance, to convey the young 
party home. 

The mother often wondered if the contrast 
afforded by those signs of wealth and luxury, 
conspicuous in every arrangement of the 
heiress's establishment, with the straitened 
means and circumscribed appUances of his 
own position, did not strike with the sting of 
regret, of remorse, into the heart of one 
only too susceptible on such points ; whilst 
chastened and brought low, as was her 
own worldliness, she never failed to heave a 
sigh when such things passed before her notice, 
for the lost dream, once so materially connected 
with those outward circumstances. The hired 
sometimes uneasy vehicle ! the one-floor lodg- 
ing ! those were little things, perhaps, unwor- 
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thy of much weight to a superior mind, and yet 
they visited the mother's heart with many a pang 
of no sKght bitterness, when contrasting, in these 
respects> what was, with what miffht have been. 

But whatever his inward feelings upon the 
subject might have been> she began almost to 
wish that Claud would show himself more 
susceptible on such points. She was almost 
inclined to set down to a want of delicacy and 
proper feeling, his self-exposure to everything 
she would have imagined mortifying and 
painful to one under his circumstances ; nay, 
his incautious exposure to situations and ac- 
cidents, which it became the daily anxiety of 
her life to avoid. 

When she was with him, he was obliged to 
jrield in a great measure to her precautions ; 
but he went out now often alone, and she was 
always fearful as^ to what his unaccountable 
infatuation, as it seemed to her, would render 
him liable — never sure of what might then 
occur. 

He became peculiarly tenacious of any in- 
terference or hint, on her part, on the subject ; 
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and she fancied a coldness and fretfulndss in 
his manner towards Leveson, owing, she sup- 
posed, to the latter's tacit, though pretty evi- 
dent discouragement of any such course of 
proceeding. 

CFaud had struck 'up quite an intimacy 
with little Rose Spencer, the children being 
often on the beach during the morning: so 
that the little girl never failed, at length, 
when she saw " the handsome gentleman," as 
the nurses, at first, called him, to run up 
and ask for the cakes or bon-bons with which 
he had at first ingratiated himself with the 
young lady. 

This made Mrs. Loraine still more nervous. 
Should they ever chance to meet the child in 
the company of her aunt, how distressing 
might be the consequence! But Claud, on 
one occasion, when his mother deprecated his 
intimacy with the child, pleaded so naturally, — 
" Oh, mother, only for dear Rose's sake !" 
that Mrs. Loraine had not the heart to remind 
him how he had forfeited every right and 
claim on former ties or remembrances. 
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But was it only for Rosens sake he acted 
thus P Mrs. Loraine, as we said before, did 
not quite understand his conduct in these 
matters. 

Claud had improved considerably in health, 
but his strength and spirits seemed often 
buoyed up by a certain false and feverish ex- 
citement, inducing a restlessness and irritability 
which was the source of as much anxiety on 
his mother's part, as had been his former 
weakness and comparative tractability. 

Leveson remained at Torquay, though Mrs. 
Loraine fancied they saw less of him. But the 
place was beginning to be very full, and he 
had found many other acquaintances. 

One morning, when Claud and his mother 
were walking together, the nursery party came 
suddenly upon them. The young man, as 
usual, arrested the progress of the Uttle Rose, 
but the child struggled to break from him, as 
he stooped to offer her the customary caress, 
sajdng, in her confused jargon, which, together 
with the English, was mingled some Hin- 
doostanee, kept up by the native ayah who 
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had accompanied them to the country, and 
even a slight smattering of ItaUan, picked up 
during their continental travels, — 

" No, no, get away, naughty man ; grand- 
mamma say you must not kiss me, you must 
not give me sugar-plums any more/' 

The nurses, at a little distance, stood wait- 
ing for their charge, looking awkward and 
embarrassed. 

" For Heaven's sake ! let her go, Claud," 
Mrs. Loraine murmured. 

But Claud, though the colour flew to his 
temples, still retained the Uttle struggling hand 
in his grasp. 

"Your grandmamma said so — and why, 
pray, am I not to kiss you?" 

"I don't know, but you are a naughty 
man — ^let me go, you hurt me," was the pas- 
sionate reply. 

"And what does your aunt say?" he con- 
tinued, in a lower tone. 

" Aunty says nothing," was the still more 
impatient answer. 

"Nothing?" 
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"No, nothing! But aunty will give note 
sugar-plums — aunty has plenty of money." 

And with this self-congratulatory assurance, 
the ungrateful little lady broke triumphantly 
away. 

Claud and his mother pursued their walk 
in silence. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mrs. Loraine had gone to pay a visit a 
few miles from Torquay. It is the afternoon, 
and Claud stands alone with brow knit, 
and lips compressed, his eyes fixed on the 
rolling sea before him. But his thoughts 
are not occupied by the waters at his feet, nor 
with the ideas and feelings they were so prone 
to inspire ; they are far diflferently engaged 
at that moment, as the restless glances he 
sometimes directs elsewhere might fully tes- 
tify. 

Nor was it for the purpose of any idle 
musings that he had sought that scene. He 
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knew well he should not be there, for, on the 
other side of the projecting rocks, accompanied 
only by two little children and a nurse, he was 
aware was one from whom every consideration 
should have kept him far aloof. Yet, an in- 
sane and irresistible fascination had, notwith- 
standing, drawn him towards the spot. 

It was not the first time he had acted in a 
similar manner; not the first time he had 
watched and waited with anxious pertinacity ; 
almost, indeed, thrust himself in the way of 
nearly certain and unavoidable danger ; though 
fate, or, perhaps, the extreme caution observed 
on the other's part, had preserved her from the 
annoyance of any successful issue of his designs. 
And, on this occasion, she might have escaped, 
as usual, with no greater vexation than this 
unconscious proximity, had not accident fa- 
voured Claud's desperate impulse, to intrude 
himself more closely on her notice than he yet 
had done, were it only to meet once more the 
glances of those large dark eyes turned full 
upon him. But what would the nature of 
those glances be ? would they gleam forth the 
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fiery reproachful indignation of her passionate 
childhood, or the meeker, sadder, tearful up- 
braiding of her slighted wifehood? glances 
in which, whether through fire or tears, 
anger or sorrow, "tenderness always" had 
shone forth predominant towards him, the 
" beloved one." Would any lingering spark 
of that deep tenderness be emitted now — 
would the many waters which had passed 
over as ardent and true an affection as ever 
found place in woman's breast, have quenched 
it quite ? How little Claud once fancied he 
should ever care to ascertain such a question — 
nay, how he had hated, loathed the very ex- 
pression he now thirsted to elicit. Suddenly, 
Uttle Rose came running quickly in an op- 
posite direction. She had not been of the 
party which had preceded her ; and, it seems, 
had with her usual wild naughtiness, evaded 
or outstripped the attendant who was bring- 
ing her to rejoin them. 

She took no notice of Claud Loraine, but by 
an arch defiant look, and proceeded to crawl 
and scramble over the slippery fragments of 
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the projecting rock, separating her she knew 
from the friends to whom she was hastening. 

Claud stepped forward, and took her in his 
arms. ^ 

"You will hurt yourself," he said, hurriedly. 
" I will lift you over." 

The child made no objection, but gladly 
availed herself of the acceptable assistance. 
And soon her feet were planted firmly on the 
smooth red sand on the other side ; and she 
flew gladly towards the Uttle group which now 
appeared in view ; a diminutive creature of the 
canine race, the same Uttle Countess already 
brought forward on the scene in an early part 
of the story, and to whom years had only 
brought access of dignity by increased embon- 
point and greater length of ears, and feathery 
ornament ; springing forward with as gay de- 
light to welcome and escort its willing play- 
mate. The spot on which Claud Loraine had 
intruded himself was a sheltered bay, shut in 
by the high cliffs surrounding it, with a few 
small projections scattered about the small 
beach which composed its flooring. 
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On one of these natural resting-places, 
nearly in the centre of the little amphitheatre, 
the outline of her tall — and, as it appeared 
thus — majestic figure, with the graceful drapery 
of a cashmere shawl flowing in easy folds 
around it, showing in well-defined prominent 
reUef against the clear open space, sat Blanche. 

A little child, apparently about two years 
old, was upon her knee ; another, perhaps a 
twelvemonth older, knelt at her feet, seeming 
to be offering to her notice, with childish per- 
tinacity, the shells and pebbles she picked 
up from the sand. 

There is a picture called " the Charity," by 
one of the first Italian masters, of which 
Blanche might well have reminded the gazer 
at that moment. It represents a beautiful 
woman of tall stature, seated, ministering to 
the enjoyment of children of different ages. 

But it is to the remarkable expression given 
to this " charity'' in the picture, the force and 
point of which constitutes the principal merit of 
the conception, to which, in the way of simili- 
tude, I now particularly revert. The sweet 
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satisfied expression of the benevolent guardian's 
countenance speaking her to be rejoicing in 
the good she is doing — ^the happiness she im- 
parts, was here, as in the pictured charity, as 
strikingly observable. But neither was there 
in the expression of Blanche any thing Uke 
that of a happy mother, surrounded by her 
children — the proud self-'gratifying deUght in 
her maternal employment, apart from any 
other motive — ^but, rather, an anxious devotional 
anxiety — as if a spirit of disinterested duty — 
of tender womanly kindness, quite irrespective 
of any selfish motive on her part, was inspiring 
the services in which she was now engaged. 

The result, a calm grave dignity of de- 
meanour, more touching in its effect and im- 
pression than any more natural motherly 
affection could have been. 

The picture was only more complete, when 
the Uttle Rose had joined herself to the group, 
winding her arm, half coaxingly, half in defiance 
of merited rebuke, round her aunt, whispering 
in her ear — 

" I ran away from nursey, aunty, and the 
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handsome naughty gentleman hfted me over 
the rocks, for I hurt my knee so — " rubbing 
the pretended injured part by way of attract- 
ing sympathy. 

"Then Rose was very naughty,"' was the 
reply, ringing with such a stem, distinct, and 
thrilling clearness upon the ear, that the child 
looked up startled and surprised, into the 
speaker's countenance. 

" Aunty," she said, " why do you talk like 
that, and look so frightened ? I am not hurt 
much, only a Uttle ;" for she soon saw it was 
not simply anger which had drawn forth such 
an unusual expression. Her aunt was very 
pale; and, as the child pressed lovingly to- 
wards her, she felt her whole frame tremble. 

Yes, Blanche had gazed with strange and 
strong surprise, when first her httle niece had 
appeared upon the scene accompanied in so 
startling a manner. Was it possible that 
she saw aright, or did her eyes deceive her ? 
and well might she have seemed a picture 
now, so rigid and motionless did she sit, her 
gaze turned upon the spot in doubting survey. 
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her very arm stretched forth, suspended in the 
act of taking some pebbles from the child. 

Alas ! there was no such distance interposed 
as could make the fact for one instant other- 
wise than certain— only too vividly revealed to 
view, every feature of his face — ^the very ex- 
pression of his eyes distinctly visible, he stood 
— ^who had been through life her joy — ^her 
misery. 

And then she slowly turned away her head 
—the child had come round to the other side, 
and the diversion the little creature's caress- 
ing action and whispered communication had 
afforded, enabled her to recal, with a strong 
fierce effort, her almost scattered senses, and 
to utter the words into which had been 
thrown a greater amount of nervous, reproach- 
ful, indignant power than she was herself in 
any degree conscious. 

She had only felt that something must be 
said — said, too, in a manner to react the ears 
of the intruder, and deliver her, as she hoped, 
at once from this cruel situation. 

But when having kept her head turned to- 
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wards the child, with a kind of unnatural ri- 
gidity for several moments, she knew — she felt 
— ^he still waS there — his gaze still riveted 
upon her — it was more than she had strength 
and patience in passive stillness to endure. 

Blanche was, it might be almost said, quite 
unattended, for only the dark-hued ayah had 
accompanied her to the spot, and she now 
stood in the distance erect and motionless, 
her face turned towards the sea, lost, probably, 
in dreamy musings on her , far-off distant 
land. Blanche, then, with a quick move- 
ment, disencumbered herself of the child 
upon her knee, placing it on the ground, and 
rising from her rocky seat, with a firm and 
resolute dignity of mien, with which only the 
desperate nature of her feeling could have 
inspired her bearing, seemed as if about to 
summon the servant to her side. 

But either her tongue refused its utterance, 
or some spell of another nature restrained the 
intention. Yet Claud was still there — nay, 
he had even advanced a step nearer, and was 
looking towards her with earnest, imploring 
glances. 
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And his wish is granted — ^those glances are 
returned, the large dark eyes fixed full upon 
him — how large, and deep, and dark, they 
seemed to have become ! 

Not like those star-Uke eyes, whose glancing, 
trembling lustre seems still to be ever spark- 
ling down upon him from amidst the shining 
hosts on high ; but eyes fiill of the still clear 
Uquid depths of light, as of some mountain 
lake, over which the storm has swept and 
shaken its pure surface, but upon which a 
spirit from on high since had brooded — ^the 
voice of more than angel had been heard, 
saying — " Peace, be still." And immediately 
there had settled thereupon a great and won- 
drous calm. 

But are those eyes not troubled now ? Yes, 
with a strange distressed surprise — a startled 
pain, — ^but nothing more — not the tenderness 
he would have seen — ^the sorrowful pleading of 
other days — not even the passionate reproach. 

It was as if she said — 

" I beseech you to depart, there is nothing 
more to be said or done between you and me. 
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The impassable gulpb which by your sin and 
treachery I was goaded on to make, can never 
be filled up. You never loved me* Why, then, 
thus intrude upon me ? why mock me with 
BtLch looks ? what have I done, that insult should 
be added now to injury ?" 

And this was all that passed between them. 
The power of that glance, whilst it pierced his 
heart with the sting of passionate anguish, 
acted Uke a restraining spell on his move- 
ments — ^his eye fell before it — ^he felt he dared 
not move another footstep forward — ^Rose's 
evaded attendant appears hurrying hot and 
frightened to the spot — Claud, too, abruptly 
turns and quits the scene of his discomfiture. 

He was walking along the strand, when he 
saw another figure composedly advancing. It 
was Leveson. A pang of fierce, jealous pain 
shot through his breast. What, that man 
complacently proceeding to join his wife — ^the 
woman who, at least, once had been so — ^to 
sit, and walk, and talk with her — whilst he 
must keep aloof — ^be banished from her pre- 
sence as one who had never been — or could 
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be to her more than the lowest wretch who 
passed her in the street. She, too, who *had 
become so beautiful, whose beauty, now that 
the one being was gone who made every other 
woman on earth hateful in his eyes, he felt he 
could love and appreciate at its full worth. 
But Blanche ! it was not the same Blanche of 
old — the dark and ugly child — ^the graceless, 
dull-cojnplexioned girl — with the blackening 
cloud of hurt or stifled feeling ever on her 
brow, but in cloud or sunshine equally un- 
lovely in his eyes. 

Nor must it be supposed that the fairy love- 
juice had touched our hero's eyes, causing 
him thus to "madly doat" on that which 
once had found so little favom: in his sight. 
" The dull, dark girl'' had only, indeed, come 
forth into what, on the removal of her then 
distinguishing disadvantages, she had even 
from the first given promise to become — a 
beautiful, graceful, stately woman. 

How much the influences of a chastened, 
sanctified spirit, had, with other more natural 
causes assisted in the change, it is not possible 
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to ascertain ; suffice it that there was now a 
transparent colour on the cheek, a Kght and 
serenity on the brow which bespoke some 
angel to have touched the muddy fountain — 
some ray of more than mortal sunshine to 
have dispelled the thunder-cloud for ever. 

With such thoughts as we have described, 
excited in his breast, it will not be supposed 
that Claud Loraine was likely to feel very 
cordially disposed towards his approaching 
friend. But there was such perfect composed 
unconsciousness in Leveson's bearing, that 
when they did arrive in contact, and Leveson 
simply greeted him with an expression of sur- 
prise, — for he was not generally allowed to leave 
the house after sunset, — Claudes feeUngs 
against the unconscious offender seemed dis- 
armed, or, at least, he only satisfied any feeling 
of envy or spite he might entertain, by thrust- 
ing his arm into Leveson's, and drawing him 
unceremoniously in the contrary direction. 

And Leveson, however little gratified he 
might be by this forced diversion from his in- 
tended track, submitted silently, only glancing 
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with some anxious curiosity into his compa- 
nion's heated and agitated countenance. 

At length Claud burst forth. 

" Where were you going, Leveson ?" 

Leveson paused before he answered, then 
said, with some embarrassment. 

"Well, if you really wish to know, Mrs. 
Pierrepont, who has been driving out for the 
first time to-day, asked me to go and escort 
back her daughter and the children, who are 
somewhere in this direction." 

" Then why do you not proceed ?" was the 
sullen rejoinder, whilst at the same time the 
speaker made a movement to withdraw his arm 
from his companion's 

" Because I mean to go with you now," was 
the cool reply, the speaker at the same time 
firmly resisting his friend's efibrt, and proceed- 
ing resolutely on his course. 

" Oh, pray go ; I do not wish to detain you," 
was the still moody exclamation. 

" My dear fellow, I will do no such thing ; 
you are decidedly not in a fit condition to be 
left to yourself ; you ought not to be out so 
late, for one thing." 
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Loraine appeared softened and subdued. 
He dashed the heat-drops from his brow, slack- 
ened his excited pace, and exclaimed in a 
choked and trembling voice, 

" Leveson ! tell me, does she hate me?'* His 
companion looked into his face, with eyes of 
doubt and wonder. 

" Who do you mean ?" he enquired hesita- 
tingly. 

" Mean !'' was the passionate reply, " you 
know who I mean ; what woman's love or hate 
can concern me now, but one ?" 

" Oh, if you mean her," Leveson answered 
somewhat coldly and sarcastically, " you cannot 
suppose that I, Loraine, am very likely to be 
able to inform you on such a point ; if your 
name is never uttered to the nearest relative, it 
is not probable that I should be made the 
recipient of such confidences." 

Nothing more wassaiduponthe subject. Per- 
haps Loraine began to feel that he was making 
himself ridiculous; and Leveson, if the truth 
could havebeen told, was anxiously turning inhis 
own mind the strange and curious chances of a 
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divorced husband, falling in love with his ex- 
wife, and with still greater anxiety, the proba- 
bihty of their ever being able to come together 
again ; whether such a thing had ever, or would 
ever occur in the annals of reaUty. 

He nevertheless accompanied Loraine to his 
lodgings, apd sat with him a short time, till his 
mother returned, when he departed, shaping 
his course, however, with instinctive self-denial 
in a different direction to that in which he had 
originally set forth. 

Mrs. Loraine was not let into the secret of 
her son's unfortunate adventure. 

A few days afterits occurrence, Leveson,when 
alone one morning with Claud Loraine, found 
occasion to make known to him the fact of 
Mrs. Fordyce's departm-e, the very day, it 
seemed, from what he said, succeeding the event 
of the meeting. 

Leveson took care, however, to make it seem 
as if her abruptmove from Torquay was connect- 
ed with the recovery of Mrs. Pierrepont ; that 
lady, with her grand-children, being also very 
shortly to proceed into Somersetshire ; whilst at 

VOL, III.- i; 
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the same time, he announced his own intended 
departure. 

"Where are you going?" enquired Loraine. 

" For a little shooting," was the rather hur- 
ried reply ; and Claud asked no more. He 
seemed dejected and absent, and during the 
remainder of Leveson's visit, sat with his lips 
tightly compressed, and his fixed eyes emitting 
lurid gloomy glances. 

His friead pitied and felt for him, from his 
heart. But there was a certain constraint 
come over his feelings in the presence of " poor 
Loraine," caused by reasons best known to him- 
self, which greatly interfered with the generous 
satisfaction he had formerly felt in devoting his 
time and conversation to the amusement of this 
unhappy young man. 

He began to say something of his own shoot- 
ing, and wished to add his hopes that Loraine 
would, some day, be able to join him in the 
sport ; but the words, on more accounts than 
one, seemed to stick in his throat, and he hesi- 
tated and looked embarrassed. 

He only came once more before he left, du-. 
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ring which time Loraine did not leave the house, 
and then it was to take a somewhat hurried 
leave, nor did he again say decidedly where he 
was going. 



E 2 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

About the time of Mr. Leveson's departure 
from Torquay, Mrs. Loraine found that it 
would be necessary to go to London on busi- 
ness. She had put off the intended expedition 
as long as possible, and now would fain have 
given it up entirely, for her son was not in a 
state at present to make her wish to leave him. 
It was not so much that he appeared less well 
in health, though, of course, his bodily condi- 
tion was proportionately affected, as that his 
restless irritability of nerves and spirits had so 
greatly increased, that he appeared often so 
painfully depressed, wretched, and unhappy. 

But Claud would not hear of any postponet 
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ment on his account. The idea of it seemed 
to irritate and annoy him exceedingly, and he 
would make an effort to assume such a temper 
and demeanour as might reassure his mother 
on this point. 

He would do very well left to himself; he 
would have Melville, mentioning an acquaint- 
ance who happened to be in the place, to sit 
with him sometimes, and meant to go over 
and spend a day at Exeter ; besides, he wanted 
so many things in London, which his mother 
was to procure for him — commissions with 
which he could trust no one but herself — and 
so, finally, he prevailed, and Mrs. Loraine, with 
somewhat of a heavy heart, and entreating 
him to take care of himself, accordingly set 
forth ; and Claud, on the same day, started, 
as he had proposed, to Exeter. 

He went quite alone, and gave notice to the 
servants, that he would probably not return 
till after the second day from that on which 
he departed. 

He slept that night at Exeter ; and, on the 
following morning, was traveUing from thence 
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by railway in the direction of Somersetshire. 
What took him there? perhaps he hardly 
realised himself, the answer to that question, 
for he was not under the control of cool and 
perfect reason, but of that tyrant master who 
had through life, whilst he called himself most 
free, held over him such strong and strict 
dominion — his own wild, passionate, and head* 
strong incUnations. 

"For to whom a man yields himself to 
obey, his servant he is." 

The only difference now was this : the fiery 
will which formerly had worked to the hurt 
and injury of others, whilst he himself was 
carried with impunity down the stream of 
passion and of circumstance, had turned 
against him, and he now felt as one fiercely 
struggUng against a rapid current — the arrow 
he had once so recklessly sped to have glanced 
back into his own bosom — as if he alone on 
earth was the wounded, injured, and miser- 
able ; unless, indeed, he could attain that 
vague and improbable something, on which he 
had now so madly fastened his wayward heart. 
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From the station of , he had to drive 

many miles in a hired vehicle across a beauti- 
ful country, clad in the richest hues of later 
autumn ; but, alas ! with no calmness of 
mind, we fear, sufl5cient to enter into the 
natural loveliness of the scene arpund him. 

On the outskirts of the village of , he 

stopped the carriage, and, having alighted, 
and desired the driver to be in attendance on 
the same spot at a given period, he dismissed 
him to the inn, and turned his steps in ano- 
ther direction — down a shady by-road, along 
which soon appeared in view the entrance 
gates leading to the Willows. 

Casting a hurried glance to see that he was 
not observed by the half-blind keeper of the 
lodge, Claud Loraine glided hastily through 
thQ portal, which often had been thrown so 
wide open, to admit the young and haughty 
master of that domain. 

He only proceeded, however, a short dis- 
tance down the avenue, diverging by a narrow 
pathway through the trees, out into the open 
demesne, — taking an unfrequented track. 
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in a direction he knew conducted to an uncon- 
spicuous situation, where yet a view and not a 
very distant one from the house could be ob- 
tained. 

And soon, indeed, the old grey mansion 
stood forth to sight, a smile appearing to 
be reflected on its sober visage from the mellow 
autumn sunshine, in whose chastened bright- 
ness it reposed. What soft and stingless 
emotion only, might that old place have awa- 
kened, had the memory of his boyish sojourn 
there, alone coloured its aspect, into the gazer's 
mind. 

His wild and wayward boyhood, doubtless — 
the boy, perhaps, " but father of the man," — 
yet, still that evil offspring dormant, unde- 
veloped ; the boy with all his faults, and germs 
of evil, pure, gracious, lovely when compared 
with guiltier manhood. But the man had 
since been there; and ever more must its 
shades of former peace — ^its founts of gladness, 
be darkened and polluted by the associations 
belonging to that later period — that period, 
when the old place's sober sanctity had been 
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SO distasteful to his chafing spirit — when his 
soul was full of unhallowed passion, hatred, and 
discontent — when every thought and imagi- 
nation of his heart, in short, had been only 
evil continually. 



The usual " shadow, and silence, and still- 
ness," was brooding now over the Willows. 
Not a human form or face was visible at the 
door or windows. Yet there was something, 
too, in its aspect to tell that the house had not 
been for very long so silent and deserted ; that, 
to speak in common parlance, " the family 
was at home," however empty, at that parti- 
cular hour, of its principal inhabitants. 

" They are all » out," Loraine vaguely 
mused, as he marked the hall door stand un- 
closed — 

" The nursery windows wide open to the air." 

" Shall I meet them if I proceed ? And, if 
so, what then ? why, for what purpose did I 
come ? with what desperate design, if not to 
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see Blanche ? to speak to her — ^yes, to speak 
to her. Why not ? if no longer her husband, 
is all the past to be blotted out ? May I not 
address her as before ? Yes, I will speak to 
her, tell her I will not thus be thrust a hated 
alien from her path ; that I will be towards her 
as I once had been or might have been, if no 
more/' 

And so he walked passionately on, — on, 
he scarce knew, in his blind delirium, where — 
save that his feet were treading the fami- 
Uar ground he once had called his own, and 
that it seemed almost a dream — it was no 
longer so. 

Walking on in feverish excitement, startling 
the pheasants from their hiding-place, dis- 
turbing the cattle from their repose, meeting 
no human being till he gained the ex- 
tremity of the park, and found himself in 
that remote, secluded portion, which enclosed 
the lonely pool. And here, pausing amongst 
the trees, every pulse in his frame beating 
tumultuously from the violent exercise he had 
taken, he faintly heard the sound of chfldren's 
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voices, and the sharp, shrill barking of a little 
dog, but he saw not those from whom the 
sound proceeded. From the position he had 
taken, he could only discern the figures of two 
grown-up persons, standing side by side, close 
almost to the water's edge, whose voices, 
though they seemed to be conversing, did not 
reach the observer*s ears. These two were 
Blanche and Leveson. 

The latter seemed to be at first the speaker, 
from his earnest, anxious gestures ; Blanche's 
fade was a little averted from him, but she 
appeared to listen with interest and attention. 

At length, she turned her head towards her 
companion, and there was gentle kindness, to 
say the least, expressed in the movement. She 
seemed to say a few low, earnest words, 
kindly extending her hand, which the other 
seized, and, as it seemed to Loraine's jealous 
and excited perception, was about to raise and 
press to his lips. 

But he waited to see no more. If he had 
acted on the impulse of his almost frantic feel- 
ings at that moment, he would have rushed 
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forward and quenched for ever his feverish 
despair, by plunging madly into the dark, still 
water — which he knew not had before received 
his pictured image in its slimy depths — ^have 
perished miserably in the sight of her whom 
he himself had so nearly driven by the misery 
he had caused her, to the brink of a similar 
extremity. She who now seemed to stand 
there in her calm, unconscious happiness, 
reckless of the forlorn and desperate condition 
of her once indulged and worshipped husband, 
nay, about even to accept, as the protector of 
her future life, the guardian of her happiness, 
one so worthy in every respect to atone for the 
early tears she had been made to shed, the 
aflfection she had wasted 

" On a boy 
Who had no faith to comprehend her greatness, 
1^0 study of her life to know her goodness." 

But ere any thing of this sort had time to 
glance across his mind, he had started away, 
still beneath the shelter of the trees, instinct- 
ively shaping his course towards the copse - 
wood skirting the enclosure, the same from 
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which he once had dragged forth in such 
piteous plight his offending playmate; and 
plunging into this, and threading impetuously 
its tangled pathway, never stopped his frantic 
course till he issued forth upon the open road 
quite breathless and exhausted. Here he 
found himself obliged to pause, physical pain 
triumphing even over mental excitement. A 
sharp spasm shot through his side, his heart 
was beating fiercely, and the moisture falling 
like rain-drops from his brow. 

He was leaning against the paling, pressing 
his hand against his throbbing side, when, 
without having seen her approach, a lady 
came up on the other side of the road, op- 
posite the spot where Claud Loraine was 
standing. 

She appeared to be about forty, dressed 
with great plainness ; she carried a book in 
one hand, and a basket seeming to contain 
tracts and other articles in the other. The 
lady paused on perceiving that the gentlemai^ 
was evidently suffering, as if about to offer 
him assistance ; Claud Loraine, too, looked up 
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towards her ; but something in his glance or 
countenance seemed to startle or divert the 
good lady from her Samaritan intention ; she 
started, took one more hurried, doubting, as- 
tonished look — hesitated — and finally walked 
on with a less composed and equable pace 
than that with which she had been previously 
advancing. 

" That good woman,'* thought Claud, with 
a burst of melancholy amusement, " must cer- 
tainly have imagined she had seen a ghost ; 
I have never seen her before, I could take my 
oath ; but by the way she started, I should 
fancy she knew me— or is it that I look so 
dreadful? — what has she dropped?'* He faintly 
crossed a few steps over, and stooped to pick 
up one of the tracts which had fallen from liie 
lady's basket. 

Mechanically he cast his eyes over the title- 
page; there was " Miss Fenton's" name written 
on the top, and underneath, the clearly printed 
title— 

" Prepare to meet thy God." 

A faint groan almost escaped the startled 
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reader's lips ; in his present state of nervous 
excitement the slightest incident of this sort 
sufficed to act upon him as a shock. 

" Ah !" he murmured, with mournful bitter- 
ness, " that was it ! She saw death written in 
my face, and left me this by way of warning." 
And crushing the pamphlet in his hand, he 
checked the impulse which moved him to 
cast it from him, and thrust it crumpled into 
his pocket, whilst he staggered feebly on his 
way. He had, upon this road, to pass close 
by the turning leading to nurse Lea's cottage. 

An idea at once crossed his mind, to pre- 
sent himself before that old and affectionate 
friend, and seek her sympathy and aid. 

But what use would it be to expose his 
humiliation and misery — to her too — Blanche's 
firm ally? — would not she, above all others, look 
coldly and askance upon Blanche's enemy? And 
now the sight of Miss Fenton, evidently shaping 
her course towards the cottage, at once deter- 
mined the point, and he proceeded onwards, 
only anxious to rejoin the carriage. 

He found it waiting at the place appointed, 
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and seating himself, exhausted^ in one corner, 
suffered the chill air of approaching evening to 
blow in upon his burning brow throughout the 
long drive that followed. 

At the station, where he had to wait for the 
train, he got a little refreshment, but did not 
reach Exeter till very late, in a state of great 
fatigue and weakness. He felt very ill all 
night, but still made an effort to rise in the 
morning and return to Torquay, where he had 
only strength to scrawl a few lines to his 
mother, saying, he had just arrived from 
Exeter, " not very well," before he was obUged 
to go to bed and send for the doctor, who was 
much alarmed at the state in which he found 
his patient. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

It scarcely required more than her son's 
own hint, though the doctor took upon himself 
to write also, to induce Mrs. Loraine to hasten 
her return. She set off from London the 
same day on which she received the letters, 
and great was her distress to find Claud 
suffering from an attack of acute inflam- 
mation, considerably allayed, however, by the 
skilful treatment of the physician, who, never- 
theless, looked very serious upon the sub- 
ject; his patient had evidently caught fresh 
cold, and had injured himself by imdue ex- 
ertion and excitement. " That trip to Exeter 
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had bdbn/^ he said, " highly prejudicial and 
injurious." 

Mrs. Loraine feared, indeed, that her son 
had been extremely imprudent; but was far 
from guessing the extent and nature of the 
imprudence. She forbore, however, from any 
lamentations or reproaches on that score, only 
endeavouring, when a little improvement had 
taken place, to divert his mind as much as 
possible from dwelling too constantly on his 
own condition, which she perceived made him 
very anxious and nervous. 

She related to him the incidents of her ex- 
pedition ; amongst other things, that the day 
she was leaving London, she accidentally fell 
in with Leveson, who had just arrived from 
the country, and was on his way to his own 
place in Kent. 

Claud averted his head, and listened to this 
communication in silence. 

" I never saw any one so out of spirits," 
Mrs. Loraine remarked ; " he told me he was 
not going to stay long in England ; that he 
should probably go abroad again till the re- 
opening of parliament, for until then he had 
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no motive or interest to induce hiin to remain 
in England. I told him," she went on to 
say^ seeing that Claud had turned again to- 
wards her, with a glow of interest and atten- 
tion lighting up his before gloomy counte- 
nance, "that I thought he was rather an 
unsettled character ; that it was high time he 
should form for himself some permanent tie 
which might bind him to his own country, by 
taking to himself a wife." 

" And what did he say to that ?" was the 
low, eager inquiry. 

" Why, I fancy he did not much like the 
suggestion, for he looked grave and em- 
barrassed, and replied in a somewhat an- 
noyed manner — ' There was nothing in the 
world so unlikely as such a proceeding on his 
part at present ; that he did not much fancy 
such an event would indeed ever take place/ 
I began to be almost afraid that I had touched 
upon a tender string, and that our es- 
teemed friend was suflFering from the effects 
of some cross or disappointment in the course 
of his true love." 

s 2 
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Far was Mrs. Loraine from fathoming the 
depth of the relief expressed in the sigh her 
communication elicited from her hearer's 
breast ; but the benefit from that relief was 
merely temporary ; depression gave way once 
more to a restless excitement still more in- 
jurious to the bodily system than the other 
symptoms, and one which the doctor enjoined 
every means should be taken to allay. He 
said, he saw that some mental cause, irre- 
spective even of the natural tendency of the 
disease, was at work upon his patient. 

Mrs. Loraine could give no definite satisfac- 
tion on this point. She could only do every 
thing in her power to minister to the desired 
calm, and especially had she recourse to those 
two great founts of perfect peace and conso- 
lation which she herself since driven from 
her worldly stays and alleviations, had learned 
rightly to appreciate — the word of God, and 
prayer. 

The difficulty which many find in first 
opening out upon a course of pious ministra- 
tion towards those beloved relatives with whom 
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they have in health held no such spiritual 
communication, was not entirely belonging to 
her case. 

From the time when first poor Stella's Bible 
had been committed to her son, and he had 
loved to examine and handle, even to praise 
it for the lost one's sake, Mrs. Loraine had 
taken advantage of the feelings thus excited, 
to begin and read to him daily, some portion 
of the Bible, till the practice became a habit, 
which Claud, whatever more or less edi- 
fication he might be in the temper to re- 
ceive, never seemed to wish to have relin- 
quished. ^ 

Freeman, too, by whom from time to time 
he had been visited, never failed, Mrs. Loraine 
knew, in the private interviews they had to- 
gether, to impress on his young master's mind, 
with his unflinching zeal in the cause of reli- 
gion, soma awakening gospel warning, some 
scripture truth necessary to salvation ; which 
she, with her own weaker faith and less ad- 
vanced spiritual experience, was unequal to 
impart; and though she knew not how far 
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the good man's words might gain attention 
for the sake of the being who once had so 
loved to listen to him ; she had, at least, 
the comfort of feeling, however little fruits 
might yet be shown in her son's spiritual im- 
provement, the seeds of knowledge at least 
were sown — the altar laid for sacrifice, and 
that a mother's prayers might still be power- 
ful to draw down that dew, that fire firom 
Heaven which alone could swell the seedling 
into flower, and kindle the altar with light. 
But now her mind was much concerned to see 
the forced abstracted attention which Claud 
alone could yield on such occasions. He was 
not ungrateful for the efforts his mother made 
to relieve his biirthened spirit by these in- 
fluences ; but it was too evident that his heart 
was far away, his spirit wandering restlessly 
from the sacred themes upon which she read 
to him or discoursed. One day his mother 
happening to be searching, at his request, for 
some article lie had left in the pocket of the 
coat worn by him on the day of his expedition 
to Somersetshire, she turned out, amongst 
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other things, the tract which had fallen from 
Miss Fenton's basket. 

"Where did you get this, dear Claud?" 
she said, glancing slightly at the written name 
and title page. 

Claud started, and a glow of hectic crimson 
su|^ed his face. 

" I picked it up," he answered hastily, in some 
confusion ; then added, with a burst of bitter, 
mournful emphasis, " it was left in my path by 
some worthy woman, who saw in my face I ^ 
suppose that I was a miserable, dying wretch, 
greatly in need of some such preparation." 

"My dear Claud," answered his mother, 
soothingly. He had been distressingly de* 
pressed before aU that day, and had given 
way to much melancholy impatience ; she 
began now to speak to him gently, though 
cheeringly,. of th& God of infinite purity and 
holiness, yet full of mercy and long suffering, 
whom it was indeed necessary,, that all, 
whether living or dying, should prepare them- 
selves to meet. 

"It is no use, mother," the young man 
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at length answered, after listening some> 
little time in patient though mournful si- 
lence, "you talk very nicely, but it is all no 
good to me." 

" And why not, dear Claud ?'* 

" Because, mother, I cannot prepare myself 
in the manner required. My mind is not in 
a state — or ever will be, I think — to. rest on 
such things. I have a craving earthly desh*e — 
a longing which gnaws constantly, and chafes 
my spirit; there is only one thing, I feel, 
would do me any good just now either in 
body or mind, give me any peace or satisfac- 
tion-^! cannot have that, and so it must go 
on thus, I suppose, till the very end." 

"But what is it, Claud?" Mrs. Loraine 
enquired earnestly ; " will you not, at least, 
confide in your mother ? have you no trust — 
no faith in her using every effort, making 
every sacrifice to procure you one moment's 
satisfaction or relief? only tell me what that 
desire is, my own beloved son." 

There was a pause of several moments; 
Claud laid back upon a couch — his face 
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covered with his hands, his breast heaving 
with the violence of some strange emotion. 
Mrs. Loraine bent forward anxiously, to re- 
ceive the confession she entreated. 

It came at last, delivered in one single 
word, together with a long-drawn sob-like 
sigh — and that one word was — " Blanche !" 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Leveson had been in former days often in- 
clined to smile on finding himself gradually 
placed in the position of cavaliere aervente to 
his friend Loraine's young wife. He, the last 
person in the world to have sought or assumed 
to himself, generally speaking, such office or 
appointment ; yet now, from the loss of a 
lap-dog to the grave bereavement of a truant 
husband, he was drawn insensibly into active 
and important service. He had from the first 
both pitied and admired Blanche ; pitied the 
young, inexperienced being, who, with such 
warm, unworldly, and ingenuous feeUngs, v^as 
launched unprotected upon a course so melan- 
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cboly and inauspicious, as tliat of an unloved, 
slighted, and neglected wife. Admired her, 
not so much for any personal attractions, 
though these, even, he. had deemed greatly 
depreciated by her graceless husband, as for 
ihe simple, natural dignity, the patient pro- 
priety with which she had borne her painful 
and bitterly-felt position outwardly before the 
world. 

And then there was something touching, to 
Leveson's kind and generous nature, in the 
child-like confidence and clinging faith with 
which she had looked to her husband's friend 
on all occasions of emergency, for the kindly 
help and counsel which that husband showed 
himself so lamentably backward in rendering. 
. But when time had passed, and he met her 
once again — met her under such changed and 
peculiar circumstances, with the same simple 
and ingenuous nature, only sanctified, digni- 
fied, and exalted by the fiery trial of afflic- 
tion through which she had since passed — in 
every personal qualification so wonderfully im- 
proved, that she folly realized his former con- 
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fideotly asserted prediction, that she would be 
one day " beautiful," — it could scarcely fail, but 
that when thrown intimately together, as he 
had been with Blanche and her mother on 
their return through the Continent, on finding 
himself once more, after the first painful feel- 
ings of the meeting were subdued, made the 
object of the same gentle confidence and grati- 
fying trust (nay, he was sometimes inclined to 
flatter himself, of still warmer and deeper in- 
terest) — when that intercourse was carried 
on, too, in London, where the travellers first 
rested, it could not fail, I say, but that his 
heart should gradually become touched, affected 
by more serious feelings than mere pity or ad- 
miration. 

With what hopes or intentions he had fol- 
lowed Mrs. Fordyce to Torquay, he had not 
himself, perhaps, very clearly defined ; but cer- 
tainly the unexpected event of finding the 
former husband on the spot, discomposed his 
equanimity not a little, and constrained the 
feelings of pleasure and satisfaction he had 
promised himself in her society, though the 
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fascination of her presence had prevented him 
from relinquishing the delight, and still kept 
him at the place. 

But when, finally, before Blanche's own de- 
parture, he received an invitation from her own 
Ups, to escort Mrs. Pierrepont and the children 
to the Willows, to assist, with his advice and 
superintendence, the improvement of the some- 
what neglected shooting, which she was anx- 
ious to have set to rights before the arrival of 
her brother-in-law in England, the hope and 
happiness which this further proof of trust and 
consideration excited in Leveson's mind, quite 
did away with every feeling of scruple or shrink- 
ing back on Leveson's part, and led him finally, ^ 
after not many days' stay at the Willows, to 
put to the test the substantial nature of his 
hope's foundation, by pouring into the ears of 
his young hostess, in a private opportunity 
afforded him, during a stroll along the dark, 
still water, a confession of the deep and strong 
affection with which she had inspired him, and 
the aspirations concerning her to which that 
affection had given rise. And again did the 
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low, firm, mouTn&il answer, "I shall never 
marry again/' fall like a knell upon the ears 
of a disappointed suitor. 

We will not say, howler, that it was with 
the same unmitigated feelings of repubion and 
amazement, that Blanche listened to this 
second proposal of the kind. Astonished she 
was, no doubt, so fully impressed upon h^ 
mind was the impossibility of a second mar- 
riage for one under her circumstances, that re- 
membering only the overtures of her worthy 
cousin as a kind of temporary distraction on 
his part, she had put away all further ideas 
upon the subject from her^miAd, especidly 
with regard to Leveson, whom she was able 
to look upon in the Ught of the same most 
kind and agreeable friend he had always proved 
to her, whilst the warmer interest Leveson 
fancied to perceive he had gained in her es- 
teem, though not perhaps entirely the fabric of 
his imagination, was more the result of those 
now most melancholy associations with which 
he must ever be connected — the light in 
which he stood, as the nearest and most inti- 
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mate friend of that being, once dearest to h^ 
on earth, and whom she had learned to think 
upon as dead. 

** I looked into Hunt eager eyes, 
With a Bad and swelling hearl^ 
Because bright eyes had gazed on thine 
Ere we were doomed to part. 
Torgiire me for thine own mistake, 
Alas ! 'twas lor another's sake." 

Yet still we will not confidently ass^t, that 
had it not been for the circumstances of her 
position, Blanche could have been exposed to 
the intimate society of one so every way worthy 
of exciting the admiraticm and afiections of her 
maturer mind and heart, without her feelings 
being brought, in a degree, into correspond- 
ence with his own. 

And even now, there might have been some- 
thing in the gentle grieved expression of her 
reply, and the sadly extended hand, which 
gave Leveson courage to proceed. 

" By not marrying again," he fedteringly 
said, after a moment's sorrowful silence, " I 
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presume, Mrs. Fordyce, you mean not during 
— " he hesitated, his feelings were too deli^ 
cate and generous in their nature to frame 
into words the idea so certainly established in 
his own mind, as to the limited period of poor 
Loraine's life ; he added, therefore, " under the 
present circumstances of your position." 

Blanche paused before she replied, and then 
she said simply and sadly, and in a manner 
which seemed to imply how very far she was 
from entertaining the same extent of know- 
ledge as to the desperate state of her former 
husband's health, — 

" All I at present feel is, that the very idea 
of which you have just proposed, is not to be 
contemplated. I am only sorry, Mr. Leveson, 
that you" — she continued, with much embar- 
rassment, " that anything should have occurred 
hkely to interfere with the friendly intercourse 
which has been established between us, inter- 
course, in which, I assure you, I have found 
equal pleasure and satisfaction yourself." 

But though Mr. Leveson had earnestly pro- 
tested that this need not be the case, and 
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prayed that they might meet hereafter on the 
same terms of Mendship as before, this mito- 
ward accident, as may well be imagined, en- 
tirely spoilt his further ease or enjoyment 
at the Willows ; he had taken the earUest op- 
portunity to depart, grievously disappointed 
and depressed; and it was when smarting 
under the fresh influence of these feelings, 
that Mrs. Londne had seen him, and reported 
so truly as to his state of mind and spirits. 

Poor Blanche ! it had been a trial — greater, 
almost, than she could possibly have imagined, 
to find herself once more the occupant of that 
country home, so intimately associated now 
with the memory of her dark and bitter misery. 
To make ready those nurseries, once prepared 
with such glad expectation for her own " Uttle 
<3hild," for the reception of children not her 
own ; then to see them filled by Uttle beings 
who, however dear to her, would never wel- 
come .her by the tender name of mother, 
never realize to her yearning heart the fond 
visions in which she had so delightedly in- 
dulged. This, perhaps, above all else, was 
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powerful to remind her how her hope had 
" been removed as a tree," — ^her sun of happi- 
ness gone down, ere yet it had been noon. 

Blanche was far from being without self- 
reproach, as to her own conduct, in reference 
to the past. The morbid and ill-advised im- 
pulse with which she had solicited a divorce — 
the principle on which she had acted, rather 
than the act itself, — though that also she had 
been brought, too late, to look upon as one 
irreconcileable with the laws of God, if not with 
those of man, — was what she chiefly deplored: 
True, she had been at the time under the in- 
fluence of distempered, it may be almost said, 
distracted feelings ; had put herself into the 
hands of advisers too ready, it would seem, to 
further her designs in that respect ; but nothing 
of all this could ever excuse her in her own 
eyes, and all that she had suffered since, had 
been borne meekly, as part of the due punish- 
ment of her intemperate proceedings. 

Poor Blanche ! the curse of too acute feel- 
ing, an excess which in this cold and cruel 
world seems ever doomed to bring dowii some 
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evil fate upon its possessor ; the thunder-cloud 
of crushed and wounded affections, gathering 
even from childhood on her young brow^, seemed 
in that strong outburst of its pent-up powers to 
be dispersed, its climax attained, and the calm, 
clear light of a spirit " not happy, but content,'' 
to have settled in lowly meekness in its place. 

* * * * ^ 

***** 

My readers may fancy, (continued Miss 
Fenton), the melancholy delight with which 
my friend, Mrs. Lea, greeted back once more 
her beloved Blanche. Feeble though she was, 
she managed to go to the Willows to receive 
her, remaining there till the arrival of Mrs. 
Pierrepont and the children, when it was con- 
sidered better that she shotdd return to the 
greater quiet and privacy of her own abode. 
But she,' too, had first the mournful pleasure 
of seeing the nurseries of her ovni dear chil- 
dren, which she had never fancied she should 
hear again echoing with the voices and foot- 
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steps of such little beings, filled, at least, bj 
one of those dear children's children, however 
sadly her heart might ache at times with 
jealous sorrow for her favourite Blanche. 

The Uttle Spencers were constantly with 
her ; and it was in her cottage, too, that I 
first made the acquaintance of two, at least, 
amongst those beings in whom, my interest 
had been so highly raised — Mrs. Pierrepont 
and her daughter Blanche, from whom I 
received at once most kind and friendly notice. 
They were so happy, they were pleased to say, 
to make the acquaintance of one who had 
proved so kind and valuable a friend to their 
beloved Mrs. Lea. 

Of course, I recognized in Mrs. Fordyce 
the " dark ladye'* of the water ; whether she did 
the same by me, I hardly am aware ; but cer- 
tainly she Uttle deemed that I had been the 
spectator of the act of desperate misery which 
she had perpetrated on that occasion. 

It might be indeed, that all the misery and 
madness of that period had passed entirely 
from her memory, or were remembered only as 
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a dark and troubled dream. There was little 
certainly in the lady of the Willows, as I saw 
her now, with her gentle dignity of mien, her 
resignation and coniposure, the clear and 
steady radiance of her eyes, to assimilate her 
with the personification of gloom, misery, and 
desolation, which she then presented. 

I found, on the first call I made at the 
Willows, a few days after Mrs. Pierrepont's 
arrival, a gentleman visitor, of the name of 
Leveson, estabKshed of the party. I fancied I 
discerned a great deal more than a common un- 
interested observer might have discovered, 
through his quiet, gentlemanly demeanour in 
his manner, and expression of countenance, as 
regarded Mrs. Fordyce; but when I hinted 
the subject to Mrs. Lea, she said, sorrowfully, 
that I might be right in my suspicions as 
far as the gentleman was concerned, but that 
Mrs. Fordyce herself must be quite uncon- 
scious of the fact, or Mr. Leveson, who had 
been, she observed, a great friend of Mr. Lo- 
raine's, would not, she was sure, be at the 
Willows ; in short, not many days after I made 
the remark, the gentleman was gone. 
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But before that time I had met with a 
strange and remarkable adventure. 

I was walking home from some charitable 
excursion, relaxing my mind, I confess, with 
some little visionary romance, based on the 
ideas which Mr. Leveson had suggested, when 
I came suddenly on a gentleman standing 
leaning against some palings skirting one side 
of the road, evidently suffering from great pain 
or exhaustion. 

My first impulse was to cross over and offer 
him assistance ; but on his quickly lifting up 
his head, and looking towards me, I beheld that 
which quite took away from me the power of 
carrying out my first intention, and I remained 
lost in stupid, startled bewilderment and spr- 
prise. The locket miniature! Did I now 
really behold the living embodiment of the 
being it portrayed — the bright, proud, beau- 
tiful countenance I once had contemplated with 
such admiring wonder ? 

Yes, there were the same bright flashing 
eyes, the curved red upper Up, the deUcate 
cut nostril, the clustering chesnut hair, the 
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burning colour on the cheeks, — ^yet there was 
a difference, and one, too, which made the 
resemblance only the more striking and pe- 
culiar. 

The one might have been, indeed, the image 
of some bright, rebellious cherub, still exulting 
in his high estate, not yet driven from his 
exalted sphere— the being now before me, the 
same proud cherub still, — 

" Haying not lost 
All his original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than an angel rained, and the sense 
Of glory obscured, 
Darkened, but shining still ; 
But whom now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Tormented." 

Such was the manner, alas ! in which the 
look and aspect of the being ^with whom I 
was so unexpectedly brought in contact im- 
pressed me. In my surprise and uncertainty, I 
lost all collectedness and self-possession. I 
had not even sufficient presence of mind to 
stoop and pick up a tract, which happened to 
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fall from the basket on my ann, but made my 
way as fast as possible to Mrs. Lea's cottage, 
where I arrived quite pale and agitated, to tell 
my tale. 

The good woman would scarcely believe 
that my fancy as to the identity of the stranger 
was not a delusion on my part ; for though she 
had heard from Mrs. Pierrepont the facts of 
their unlucky contact with the divorced hus- 
band at Torquay, she deemed his coming to 
the vicinity of the Willows too improbable a 
circumstance. She, however, related my ad- 
venture to her brother, who was still a confi- 
dential servant in the service of Mrs. Fordyce, 
although he had not been of the party at 
Torquay, having come down to the Willows 
to make preparations for the arrival of the 
family. He, at his sister's request, made such 
inquiries as might tend to the discovery of 
the truth of my supposition ; but had heard 
nothing farther, than that a hired chaise had 
put up at the village inn that same afternoon, 
the driver of which reported that he had 
put down a gentleman, whom he had brought 
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from the station of , and was to take 

him up at the same spot after baiting his 
horses, and that the man had finally departed 
without his employer being seen by the people 
at the inn. That the ladies of the Willows 
were quite unconscious of any such occurrence 
was quite evident, so we three, of course, kept 
our own counsel, nor reported a word of what 
I had seen, or fancied to have seen. 

It was about a fortnight or three weeks 
after, that I called one morning at the Willows, 
to speak to Mrs. Fordyce on some^ village 
business in which we were mutually interested. 
We had begun, indeed, to go hand in hand in 
every charitable concern. 

I was left for some time waiting in the 
drawing-room, my sole companion the Kttle 
King Charles, who I found comfortably en- 
sconced in a cushion on the sofa, and who 
gave me rather a less threatening and fonnid- 
able reception than he had done on the first 
opening of our acquaintance in the wood. 
The servant, at length, returned to tell me 
that Mrs. Fordyce was very sorry not to be 
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able to see me that morning, being par- 
ticularly engaged, but that she would give 
every direction to the housekeeper to do what 
I desired. 

Little Rose Spencer,, with whom I had 
struck up a very friendly acquaintance, then 
came flying into the room, cutting short the 
servant's communication by her own exigeant 
claims on my attention. She began to tell 
me that grandmamma and aunty were both 
going away to-morrow, and that she and little 
Ethel, and Blanche, were all to drink tea with 
nurse Lea, and that I must come too, and 
help to play with them, as poor Lea could not 
run about, she was so lame. 

I promised very willingly, and did not fail 
to be at the cottage to assist my friend in her 
juvenile entertainment. 

I found my services, indeed, very requisite, 
for Mrs. Lea was evidently low, anxious, and 
pre-occupied ; and before I left that evening, 
I was informed of the grave matter pressing 
so heavily on her mind. 

Interesting and startling, indeed, was the 
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intelligence she confided to me. Mrs. For- 
dyce — ^her dear young lady Blanche — had left 
the Willows that morning with her mother, 
had gone back to Torquay, summoned by an 
urgent appeal from Mrs. Loraine, to visit her 
divorced, and, alas ! it was almost to be feared, 
her dying husband ! 
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CHAPTER XXDL 

It was, indeed, quite trae ! Blanche For- 
dyce had been too earnestly conjured (b the 
name of mercy and compassbn, by the remem- 
brance of their early friendship and companion- 
ship) by the unhappy mother of Claud Lo- 
raine, to set aside the later memory of her 
grievous wrongs, and his offences against her, 
and to visit her son, that the comfort of her 
presence, and sense of her forgiveness, might 
procure him that peace and composure of 
mind, which, in his present condition, it was 
so needful for him to attain. 

All this had been urged too earnestly upon 
her, for any one of even more obdurate feelings 
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than Blanche, to have found it possible to resist. 
The fact, too, now for the first time, brought 
home to her conviction of Claud Loraine's 
desperate condition, came with a startling 
shock to her feelings, and seemed, as it were, 
to roll away some great stone, which had 
hitherto opposed itself between her present 
and former sentiments towards him. 

She had received, indeed, some vague un- 
derstanding as to the impaired and delicate 
state of his health. She had known him to 
have been staying at Torquay on that very 
account, but she had seen him, too ; and, as it 
appeared to her, by the passing gUmpses she 
had occasionally caught, seen him Kttle changed 
from what he formerly had been — ^with what 
appeared only a brighter glow upon his cheek, 
as proud a radiance flashing from his eyes ; 
had had her heart hardened finally against 
him, by the manner in which he had intro- 
duced his presence upon her, for she could not 
but look upon the act in the Hght of an insult 
and a mockery — a proceeding dictated by the 
confident remembrance of the strong slavish 
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aJBfection which had formerly possessed such 
dominion over her — a cruel desire to triumph 
over some sign or token of its renewal or 
continuance. 

But now, to hear from his mother that he 
was sinking, pining, perhaps dying, his mental 
state even more wretched than his bodily, — 
that he himself declared, no ease, no peace, 
could be given him, " but through Blanche" — 
oh ! it was a strange, distracting mixture of 
joy and anguish which shook her soul to its 
very centre — which took from her, at first, all 
power of calm, reasonable consideration con- 
cerning the step she was called upon to take. 
• She only knew and felt that she must go. 

Mrs. Pierrepont was not one to oppose any 
scruples or objections to the design. She was 
the last person to see it possible to resist such 
an aflFecting appeal. Her own heart had never 
ceased to yearff towards the much-loved friend 
of her early, happy days. It had been diffi- 
cult for her, from the first, to bring her mind 
to visit upon the mother the offences of the 
son— offences, too, which she knew and heard 
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to be by her so grievously deplored. She 
earnestly, therefore, seconded the plan, pro- 
posing, of course, that she should accompany 
her dai^hter to Torquay ; and the day but 
one after the letter of summons was received, 
they had started on their strange and sorrow- 
ful expedition, arriving in the afternoon "at 
their journey's end, where they were received 
by Mrs. Loraine, who was at the hotel to 
meet them, with feelings, on either side, which 
it would be difficult to describe. 

But when the first agitated greetings were 
over, and Mrs. Loraine and Mrs. Pierrepont still 
sat weeping, their emotion so difficult to sub- 
due, Blanche alone is calm and tearless, though 
pale as marble, almost as tranquil and as cold. 

She leaves her mother and Claud's together. 
She has much need to be alone. The two 
friends almost lose for awhile the sense of their 
poignant sorrows and anxieties, in the pleasure 
of their reunion, in the comfort of each other's 
sympathy and support. 

But Claud — ^he had yet to be informed o 
what so nearly awaited him. He knew, in- 
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deed, that his mother had written to make the 
request, but not yet that it had been so fully 
and immediately responded to. And if the 
mere hope his mother's proceeding had 
awakened in his mind had led to such a won- 
derful revival both in his bodily and mental 
condition, what effect might not be hoped 
from its realization, if the excitement, indeed, 
proved not prejudicial in its excess ? 

But since Mrs. Loraine had seen Blanche, 
she was inclined to feel more easy on that 
point. The calm, grave, almost majestic wo- 
man she now beheld, could she be the same 
warm, wild impulsive Blanche of other days ? 
At any rate, it was concluded that no inter- 
view should take place till the following day. 
Mrs. Pierrepont and Blanche were, therefore, 
surprised, when, not an hour after she had left 
them, Mrs. Loraine returned. 

She had broken to Claud the fact of their 
arrival, and it seemed that he declared he 
should not rest that night unless he had first 
seen Blanche. 

It was asking too much, Mrs. Loraine 
feared ; but would she, could she go now ? 
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Blanche hesitated not for a moment. She 
rose only a paler, calmer, more statue-like being 
than before, and made ready to accompany her 
former mother-in-law. 

Mrs. Pierrepont went with them. The 
short walk from the hotel to the lodgings in 
that mild, still, autumn evening, was made by 
those three pale women in perfect silence; and 
soon Blanche and her mother stand together in 
the room in which Mrs. Loraine has left them, 
— but only for a moment. 

She returns, and by one silent glance in- 
vites Blanche to follow, then leads her to the 
door of another apartment. 

Blanche obeys her sign to enter — the door • 
is closed upon her — Claud and Blanche are 
alone once more together. 

The room is rather dusk, the twihght is 
advancing. She moves forward with slow, 
uncertain steps. Claud is seated, in an atti- 
tude evidently of the most intense expectation, 
on a couch near the window. On her entrance 
he quickly rises to his feet ; one hand is grasp- 
ing the head of the sofa for support, the other is 

VOL. III. V 
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stretched forth towards her. Blanche does not 
take it, — only one wild, eager glance into his 
face, then almost passionately she puts it from 
her, sinks down upon the nearest seat, cover- 
ing her face with her hands, whilst the gasping 
utterance of her heart is — 

" They have deceived me !" 

In what had she been deceived ? She had 
fancied, or, at least, had persuaded herself into 
the fancy, that she had come alone to see 
a sinking, declining, dying man, in ' need only 
of the last comfort of her forgiveness — one 
who coiild awaken no longer any feeling but 
that of sorrowful pity and compassion in the 
hearts of those who had loved him most pas- 
sionately and well. But that ope glance in 
the dim twilight, had revealecj to her a vision 
bearing little association with her ideas of 
death, darkness, and decay — 

** A mortal shape, endued 
With life and love, and light and deity !" 

She had not time to note whether that bril- 
liant colour on the cheek was the crimson of 
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fever, or the kindling hectic of coming decay. 
She only saw that the face was bright and 
beautiful as ever — beheld that same fatal 
beauty which had wrecked the peace and 
happiness of her young life ! 

But she saw not only this — there was some- 
thing which produced a still more thrilling 
eflfect, that glance which met her eye. Could 
it be only cruel mockery, the pleading fervom- 
which it conveyed, such as it appeared to her 
in that former meeting on the beach ? 

Oh no, it could not be so now ; and yet it 
seemed to suppUcate for more than the mere 
Christian forgiveness which she had been sum- 
moned to accord. 

Was that which through life she had 
yearned and sought for as a hidden treasure 
in vain, his love, his aflfection, to be held forth 
to her mockingly, when too late ? Oh, this, 
indeed, would be a too bewildering misery. 

But Claud speaks. 

" Blanche," he murmured, " good,' generous 
Blanche, have you then really come — really 
forgiven me ?" He was seated by her side, 

u 2 
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he had possessed himself of her hand — her 
cold, trembUng hand, which she would still in 
her desperation have withheld ; and then she 
gasped hurriedly, 

" Yes, Claud, I came because they said — 
they told me you were very ill, and that-—'' 

"That I was dying," interrupted Claud, 
" otherwise you would not have come." 

The subdued and mournful tone in which 
he spoke these words smote with a new power 
on Blanche's heart. She turned her face to- 
wards him, her eyes all swimming in a lustrous 
flood of tears, and exclaimed with all the im- 
pulsive earnestness with which she was wont 
in her childhood, after some great quarrel 
with Claud, to deprecate any reflection he 
might cast on the truth and kindness of her 
love — 

" Oh, Claud ; I did not mean that ; I would 
have come in any case, if it was to be for your 
comfort — for your peace of mind." 

" My good, generous Blanche !" he again 
exclaimed ; and this time, in the excitement of 
his soothed and gratified feelings, he strained 
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her to his heart, adding, in hurried, anxious, 
ahnost breathless accents of enquiry, 

** My wife, Blanche ! — say, you are still my 
wife!" 

" Oh, no ! no !" Blanche cried, shuddering, 
and shrinking miserably from him ; " not 
your wife ! Oh, Claud, — ^you know — ^you re- 
member/' 

"Ahl yes, I know," Claud murmured, 
sinking back mournfully on the couch; all 
glad excitement passing away from his tone 
and countenance. " I remember well, Blanche, 
you did but what I deserved — ^what I brought 
too justly upon myself." 

"Oh, no, I acted madly — vindictively," 
Blanche sobbed forth—" but—" 

" You were most fuUy provoked ; and, oh ! 
Blanche, forgive me, for this last, this new 
enormity ; that I for a moment should ima- 
gine — " His proud lip quivered — his voice 
became choked and hoarse — ^he said no more, 
but lay for a few moments in silence, his eyes 
fixed in mournful abstraction upon the evening 
star, which now began to gUmmer sd brightly 
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in the darkening sky. There was nothing 
heard but a few k)W sobs from Blanche. 

At length again he spoke. 

" Blanche," he said, " there was some ex- 
cuse for me after all — ^you do not know how 
I loved her — I mean before any idea of a 
marriage with you had entered my thoughts 
— ^how worthy she was then of any man's 
love — ^how pure — ^how lovely — and haw good. 
I should not have sacrificed you, Blanche, 
that was my great sin ; you as worthy, the 
love of a better man than myself. But there 
was so much against me at the time." 

" Yes — ^yes !" Blanche interrupted, amidst 
her tears, "but you should have told me, 
Claud ; my love, I know, made me rash and 
infatuated on your account, but it would not 
have been so mad, so selfish. I would have 
died rather than that you should have married 
me, if I had only known — " 

" Yes — ^yes, I might have known that well, 
therefore my selfish sin was only the more 
heinous. But my mother — she, too. My 
mother !" he interrupted himself, " vile 
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wretch that I am, to lay the blame on her — or 
any one on earth — save on my own miserable 
self. No, no, Blanche, I ruined your happi- 
ness, I ruined her, and it is well that I should 
be, now lying here an object only for pity and 
contempt." 

'* Pity and contempt ! oh, no, Claud,'' 
Blanche murmured, coming closer to his side; 
in her turn, possessing herself of his hand, 
and pressing it affectionately in her own ; 
" have I not come to be again your friend and 
sister ? Oh, may I not be so to you, Claud, 
once more ?*' 

He turned towards her with a soothed and 
gratified expression, smiUng faintly and sadly 
as he said, 

" Be any thing, Blanche, only do not leave 
me ;" and he retained her hand gently in his 
grasp ; and thus they remained for several 
minutes without speaking, till Blanche's eyes, 
even in the absorption of her thoughts and 
feelings, were involuntarily attracted by the 
brightness of the star shining down upon them. 

Claud followed the direction of her gaze. 
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"That is Stella/' he said, abruptly- 
Blanche started, and instinctively she made 
a movement to withdraw her hand. 

" Do not be angry that I speak her name — 
you need not, Blanche ; she is as far removed 
from me as is the light of that bright, distant 
planet. Every evening I lie here and look 
upon it, and try to fancy that it is Stella, and 
to find comfort and solace in its pure, pale 
radiance ; but as I am, alas ! still of the earth 
— most earthy — and as with all the wretched 
selfishness still clinging to my nature, I would 
not, for the world, have her, sweet angel — for, 
Blanche, if there is an angel in Heaven, she 
is one — brought back to this impure, polluted 
sphere ; my longing for you, Blanche — the 
human love, which the sight of you excited 
in my capricious heart, only became intense 
whilst I gazed." He pressed her hand con- 
vulsively; but that pressure, and the words 
which accompanied them, no longer thrilled 
Blanche's heart as they would at first have 
done; and a look of pain overspread her coun- 
tenance. She sadly averted her head. 
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Claud misunderstood her feelings. 

"Oh, forgive me," he said, "if it pain 
and offend you, that I should speak of her, 
thus dare to couple her name with yours. It 
is but natural that it should thus revolt you, 
but you do not know what she had become 
before I lost her. Oh, Blanche, you do not 
know how she mourned — how she repented 
the sin into which I led her — ^how poignantly 
she felt the wrong and injury you had received 
from her hands — ^how she escaped continuance 
in it, by the might of virtue — ^powerful even 
over one like me, — so vile." 

But it was not what he imagined which 
had occasioned the revulsion in Blanche's 
feelings. She thought not on her unhappy 
rival. It was the sudden conviction which 
struck upon her soul that the being stiU thus 
thirsting, cUnging, as he declared himself, 
for. earthly love — to earthly ties — was he to 
whom she had been called to minister to that 
peace and comfort of mind which might 
enable him to prepare for the other world 
to which he was hastening ; whilst^ alas \ in 
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spite of the deceptive brilliancy which at first* 
had beguiled her into the idea that she had 
been deceived in the desperate report she had 
received; could she hold that wan, at- 
tenuated hand, whose burning, feverish touch 
seemed to scorch into the cool, healthful one on 
which it folded, and not, if it was by that one 
sign alone, be sorrowfully convinced of its 
too evident correctness ? What then was the 
part she was called upon to act ? Not for the 
gratification of any selfish feeling of her own, 
to encourage of excite Claud to the indulgence 
in emotions or scenes^ such as those to which 
this first interview had given rise. In future, 
all weakness must be crushed within her heart, 
all feelings but that of the sister or the friend 
must be kept down. She must fix her eyes 
steadily and unswervingly on the one great 
end which was to be attained ; do all in her 
power to raise the affections of that dying 
fellow-mortal from the things of earth to the 
things above. 

But for this, she must seek higher strength 
than she at present felt within her. Now 
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then, she only rose, saying in a calm, sweet, 
soothing voice — 

" You shall tell me all another time ; this 
interview has, for the present, I fear, suffi- 
ciently tired and exhausted you. Now I will 
go to my mother/' 

" But you will return ?" Claud said, anx- 
iously retaining her hand. 

" Yes," she replied, " to-morrow." 

He released her with a reluctant sigh, and 
sinking back wearily on the couch, his eyes 
turned upwards to the silvery star as she closed 
the door behind her. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

And to-morrow Blanche was once more by 
his side, but not again till nearly evening ; 
the invalid had suffered too much from the 
after-consequences of the extraordinary ex- 
citement he had gone through, for the inter- 
view to be renewed till near that period of the 
day ; and, in the interval, Blanche had been too 
fiilly informed by the physician, who visited 
Mrs. Pierrepont at her request, as to the 
opinion he entertained concerning his patient, 
not to feel herself sorrowfully strengthened 
and confirmed in her estimate of the line of 
conduct she was called upon to pursue, the 
light in which she must regard her position 
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towards Claud. The physician regretfully 
declared that he considered the case to have 
assumed the form of decided and rapid con* 
sumption ; that the hereditary tendency (for 
he learnt that Mr. Loraine's father had died 
early of the same disease) for the last two 
or three years gaining slow but certain 
ground, had been brought by late circum- 
stances and imprudence to a fearful eUmax. 
Indeed, such were the hasty strides with which 
he feared the complaint was making advance, 
that, in spite of temporary and deceptive 
revivals, such as the one by which they had seen 
him influenced the preceding night, and which 
might be expected even to the last, it could 
scarcely be hoped the invalid would survive 
the winter, even if he Ungered throughout 
that time. 

In the mean time, he advised that his pa- 
tient's mind should not be distressed or irri- 
tated by any contradiction or disappointment. 
If excitement of some sort could not be pre- 
vented, it were better that it should be of a 
pleasurable rather than a painful nature. 
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This he spoke, perhaps, on a hint he might 
have received from the invalid himself — as to 
his anxiety not to be deprived of the society of 
one, whose presence for the future he felt to 
be so necessary to his happiness — perhaps, 
also, in a measure from Mrs. Loraine's sugges- 
tion. 

Alas ! it was difficult for Kanche to find 
herself again welcomed by Claud with such 
grateful pleasure — his manifestation of this 
feeling subdued, perhaps, in a degree by 
bodily weakness, but none the less intense 
and heartfelt — to have to Usten to what he was 
so ^ager to relate to her, concerning the feel- 
ings — he could not say revived — but awakened 
towards her in his heart, from the time he 
first caught sight of her far-off figure on the 
beach, the morning after his arrival, even to 
his last fatal expedition to the Willows on her 
account — to see his eyes irradiated with satis- 
faction, when she confirmed, with startled 
eagerness, the jealous hope by which his 
spirit had been since revived, as to her refusal 
of Leveson's proposal. It was difficult for her 
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to see and hear all this, and keep down the 
thrilling sensation which struggled within her 
breast, and which she so felt the necessity to 
suppress. 

For the better crucifixion, then, of all such 
false self-gratifying feelings in her breast, she 
led him from the subject of herself, to speak 
on the one he had seemed so anxious to broach 
the preceding night — even of Stella — con- 
cerning whose repentant and religious state 
of mind before her death, she had since re- 
ceived some further knowledge from Mrs. 
Loraine. 

And Claud was nothing loth to follow up 
this encouragement; and when once started 
on the theme, he descanted on every thing re- 
lating to the last days of his departed angel, 
as he still continued to call her, in a manner 
which any less generous and self-devoted rival 
in Blanche's position could scarcely have en- 
dured with the same sympathy or patience. 
He ended by pointing to the Bible which lay on 
the table near him, and into which he told her 
it was only through Stella he had been induced 
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to look — that before, as she herself, indeed, 
well knew, he had been worse than a heathen, 
with respect to any knowledge he possessed 
concerning its contents, begging her to read 
to him the chapter which had been the last 
he had heard from Stella's lips — ^then listening 
only to the silvery accents of the voice which 
dehvered it — heeding very little at the time 
the substance and significance of the words, 
which, nevertheless, had often returned to his 
memory since, with solemn and impressive 
power. 

And Blanche obeyed — too gladly — steady- 
ing the voice at first so faltering, till she 
was enabled, in low and earnest accents, — 
scarcely less sweet than those most silvery 
tones of her rival, on which her listener 
had so fondly commented, — to deliver to him 
the Apostle's solemn declaration, that, "to be 
carnally-minded is death, but to be spiritually- 
minded is life and peace." 

And then all those blessed promises, and 
strengthening assurances, held forth to those 
" who, having been made free by the law of 
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sin and death, walk no longer after the flesh, 
but after the spirit." 

The tears were trickling slowly from the 
sick man's eyes, fixed so earnestly upon the 
reader's pale and earnest countenance, when 
she came to the chapter's sublime and beau- 
tiful close. 

"Thank you, Blanche," he said, pressing 
her hand. " I feel almost as if you were sent 
to perfect in me that which was begun through 
God, I know, by my poor Stella when on 
earth. I owe much to my dear mother, for all 
her help and anxiety in the mean time. But, 
oh ! there is a great deal wanting yet. I feel 
sometimes that if I were to die, there could 
be little hope for one like me^, who, in health, 
was every thing bad — 'earthly, sensual, 
devilish,' and who, even now, with the proba- 
bility of death before me, feel an awful con- 
viction, that I am still carnal, sold unto sin. 
* Oh ! wretched man that I am, who shall 
(indeed) deliver me from the body of this 
death.' " 

Blanche only replied, by repeating the con- 

VOL. III. X 
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text to the Apostle's faithful sin-convicted 
ejaculation. And then she prayed — a prayer, 
poured fervently from her heart, that they two 
sinners before the Throne of Grace, might 
feel their souls released from the trammels 
and cleavings of earthly affections, and be able 
to raise them either living or dying, from the 
things of earth to the things of Heaven, to 
that future state — that blessed region — where 
no good things shall be withheld from the re- 
newed and sanctified of God's children, but 
where 

'' Each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again, 
Alone shall evil die, 
An^ sorrow dwell 
A prisoner in His reign." 



And thus not many days had elapsed from 
the departure of their mistress and Mrs. 
Pierrepont, when an order, conveyed in a 
letter to Mrs. Lea, was received by the nurses 
and principal servants at the Willows, for 
their removal with the children once more to 
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Torquay, where, very shortly after, the whole 
party were again established in a house this 
time not far distant from the one occupied by 
Mrs. Loraine and her son. 

To this concession Blanche had been brought, 
not only by the urgent wishes of Claud, but 
Mrs. Loraine's equally anxious solicitations. 

Any one whose maternal feelings had been 
less thoroughly cleansed of all selfish mixture 
than Mrs. Loraine's, might have suffered some 
jealous pain on seeing Mdth what avidity the 
heart of the being to whom she had devoted 
herself so entirely the last two or three years, 
turned to seek solace and comfort in another, 
whilst she herself sank back at once into so 
secondary a consideration in his eyes. 

But she knew, too, that it was only what 
every parent must naturally expect — that for a 
man's heart to leave father and mother, and 
cleave unto another, was the law of nature, 
revelation itself had pronounced; and she 
only rejoiced that that other was in the present 
case — her, whose rightful claims in this re- 
spect had been previously so wronged and 

X 2 
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disregarded, only regretting that Blanche; by 
her own desperate act, had deprived herself of 
the fuller solace which, as a wife, she might 
have experienced in this tardy concession of 
the love so well merited, which had been 
denied her. 

And Blanche, did she not taste to the full* 
the punishment of the distempered rashness 
of that act, by the false, unnatural position in 
which it placed her now ? Yes, however she 
might have vowed herself to unselfish and 
disinterested motives in the part she was called 
upon to play, the human heart must cease to 
beat, ere human feelings can be at all times 
thoroughly subdued ; and now, when time 
passed on, and every day spent in his presence 
but served , to renew the powerful, passionate 
influence ever exercised over her affections by 
the worshipped idol of her earlier life, how 
hard to be obUged to keep back the wife-like 
feeling, before so kept in abeyance by coldness 
and disregard, but which now a word or look, 
a touch of affection, would bring welling to 
her heart, ready to flow forth in gentle and 
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refreshing streams ; how hard to have to keep 
these back) with the consciousness that she 
had deprived herself of all right to give those 
pure and holy feelings way, whilst even the 
warm, sisterly show of affection which she 
might otherwise have bestowed, was constrained 
and embarrassed, by the consideration of the 
nearer ties, which had been bound, and then 
severed, between them. 

But it was not so with Claud. He seemed 
too happy and content to have her so con- 
stantly near him, for his mind to suffer itself 
to remain long troubled by the same per- 
plexity of feelings, conforming himself with 
singular facility to the state and circumstances 
of things as they existed. As time went on, 
indeed, and he became more accustomed to 
her presence and society, there was almost, 
one might say, an amusing confusion of the 
past and present in his treatment of and de- 
meanour towards Blanche; and it brought 
smiles and tears together on her face at times, 
to hear him order and command, or occasion- 
ally find fault, with something of the imscru- 
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pulous, brother-like dominion of other days. 
But then, when, after any such ebullition, he 
would call her to his side, and taking her 
hand and pressing it to his lips, implore her 
pardon with almost lover-like fervency, ex- 
pressing his fears that she would think, 
that if ever he was to get well, he would be- 
have as badly towards her as ever, assuring 
her that it would not be the case, that it 
was bodily weakness alone which now made 
him irritable and forgetful — how Blanche 
longed to fall upon his neck and implore 
him to treat her, speak to her, as he pleased — 
only to love her, not to leave her, not to 
deprive her of the light and life of his aflFec- 
tion. 

But all this was checked; and whatever 
might be her inward agony, it was often with 
a smile upon her lips, and an unruffled calm- 
ness on her brow. 

Only on one occasion did she give vent to 
any open outburst of feeling. Claud said one 
evening, when his favourite star had just risen 
in the heavens — 
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" Is there not some book or story, Blanche, 
in which the heroine dies just as she predicted, 
when a cloud obscures the moon, upon which 
every night she has been accustomed to gaze— 
oh, yes, I remember now'* — he added, *'it 
was Corinne, which she read to me when we 
were in Italy — are you listening, Blanche?" 
turning suddenly towards her, as she made no 
answer. 

She came silently and sat down by his side. 
He took her hand in his. 

" Because I was thinking," he continued, 
" that if I had my choice, I should like to die 
just before my favourite planet yonder faded 
from the sky, and with your dear hand in 
mine, Blanche, and my last gaze following its 
disappearance, I could close my eyes, I think, 

quite happy, believing " And then it was 

that the passionate anguish the suggestion 
awakened in Blanche's heart, would have its 
way. 

Throwing herself on her knees by his side, 
and lifting up her streaming face in agony to 
his, she interrupted — 
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" Yes, I know what you would say ; but 
I — ^you will leave me in this world ever so 
dark and miserable without you — alone." 

Tenderly Claud soothed her anguish, whis- 
pering words of hope and consolation in her 
ear. But there might have been a touch, too, ' 
of not ungratified and exulting feeling observ- 
able in his tone and countenance as he did 
SO; gratification at an outburst of afiection 
which convinced him how the deep, full afiec- 
tion of that earnest, devoted being towards 
him was unchanged. So much of selfishness 
does there ever mingle in man's love towards 
woman, even to the last, however in other 
respects his nature and disposition may be 
sanctified and improved. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

One morning Blanche found seated by 
Claud's side a respectable-looking elderly man, 
in nautical attire, who rose respectfully at her 
entrance. 

" Do not go, Freeman,*' Claud said. 
"Blanche, I am sure you will be glad to 
make Freeman's acquaintance, for I have often 
spoken of the gratitude I owe him, on many 
accounts." 

Blanche shook hands cordially with the 
good seaman. She had heard quite enough, 
indeed, to impress her with a high esteem for 
his piety and worth. 

She entered with him into conversation, and 
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was only more confirmed in the opinion she 
had been led to form concerning him, by the 
enUghtened yet simple perception he displayed 
on spiritual matters. 

Claud, too, listened with interest and atten- 
tion to their discourse, which they took care 
should be of a tendency and on a subject to con- 
duce to the edification and comfort of the object 
of their earnest solicitude. Freeman had come 
to remain some little time in Torquay, and his 
constant visits proved of incalculable benefit 
to the invalid, who indeed seemed blessed 
above the many in the spiritual advantages 
afforded him. 

A clergyman was also occasionally in at- 
tendance, an excellent and efficient person ; yet 
it is doubtful w^hether his ministrations proved 
more powerful in their effects than those con- 
veyed to him through that simple, zealous 
seaman, and the young, devoted woman, whose 
every thought and energy was concentrated on 
the furtherance of his soul's salvation. 

There was, indeed, nquch need for no relax- 
ation in that great and important end ; for in 
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proportion as Tiis anxious friends tremblingly 
hoped his spiritual strength was increasing, 
did the bodily tabernacle of Claud Loraine 
seem perceptibly to decay. 



Christmas has now passed, Claud had often 
spoken lately of Leveson, and expressed more 
than once a wish that he could see him. Mrs. 
Loraine feared that he was abroad, but as she 
could not bear that a wish of the beloved in- 
valid should be ungratified, she decided upon 
directing to him a letter at his place in . the 
country, to be forwarded, making known to 
him the condition of her son, and the wish he 
so constantly expressed, relating to him at 
the same time the circumstances which had 
led to Blanche's being at Torquay. It hap- 
pened that Leveson had just returned from 
the Continent, and he lost no time in answer- 
ing the summons, his heart full of generous 
pity and sorrow towards his dying friend ; with 
respect to Blanche, only desiring to receive' 
forgiveness from Loraine for having, in selfish 
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forgetfiilness of all but the felslings she had 
mspired, taken the premature and unwarrjint- 
able step, for so now it regretfully appeared to 
him, of which he had been guilty — 

But Claud Loraine received him with the 
utmost warmth and affection-; and when, at 
length, Leveson alluded, apologetically, to the 
subject upon which his conscience reproached 
him, Loraine only replied, that he could for- 
give any one now for loving Blanche, although 
he had not felt the same, perhaps, some months 
ago; adding, as if with some struggle with 
his feelings, that if any one was ever to be so 
fortunate to gain her affections when he was 
gone, he trusted sincerely it might be his 
friend. 

Blanche and Leveson also met, but appa- 
re^tly without any conscious embarrassed re- 
membrance (at any rate, on her part) con- 
cerning the event of their last meeting ; but 
with the serious earnestness of two persons 
whose minds are too absorbed by some com- 
mon interest of a sad and afflicting nature, to 
admit of any selfish irrespective emotion. 
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Oh ! how, indeed, would Blanche's con- 
science have suffered now, if, to her other 
cause of self-reproach, she had been obUged to 
add the sacrilegious sin, for in such a hght 
could it now alone have appeared to her, of 
having entertained for one moment in the 
most secret recesses of her heart, whilst in the 
sight of God, at least, her vows to a living 
husband were still upon her, the mere possible 
idea of being married to another ! 

Leveson remained two or three weeks at 
Torquay, and then departed reluctantly, pro- 
mising to return. From that time Claud 
rapidly declined, though still treacherous re- 
vivals mocked his friends and himself from 
time to time with delusive hope. 

One morning, as it frequently happened, 
the little Rose Spencer was brought into the 
sick chamber, but something in the aspect of 
the child, so fresh and blooming, seemed to 
affect the poor invalid on this occasion — as 
might a newly-gathered, dewy rose presneted to 
the view of the pining captive, who has bid 
adieu to the hght of life, and loveKness of the 
outer world for ever ! 
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He kissed the child, but then turned sadly 
away — a weary sigh heaving from his breast. 
The Uttle girl was taken away, and then he 
said — 

" Dear Rose Spencer, I should like to have 
seen her again — ^you say she is expected in the 
spring — shall I Uve till then ?" 

But it was not so designed. Not many days 
after he had asked the question, Blanche was 
awakened at dawn, and summoned to attend 
what was supposed to be Claud's dying bed. 

He lingered, however, through the day. 
At evening, when the beautiful star showed 
its first pale shine on the twilight hour, Claud, 
pressing the hand of Blanche, who was seated 
by his side, said, with a faint smile, — 

" I thought I was to pass away without my 
wish, but you see I may have it yet." 

His eyes remained fixed upon it still, whilst 
Blanche continued praying by his side, till it 
shone forth in all its full blaze of wondrous 
radiance upon the darkening firmament, and 
then he called for his mother. She came, 
straining her beloved son to her heart, with 
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all the mingled agony and tenderness of a 
mother's farewell embrace, whilst tears and 
mutual pleas for pardon and forgiveness were 
exchanged between them. 

Then he asked for Blanche's mother. She, 
too, almost as powerfully aflFected, received an 
affectionate adieu. 

" God bless you, Mrs. Pierrepont \" he feebly 
faltered. " God bless you, for your kind for- 
giveness of my injury and wickedness towards 
your child !" 

And now, much exhausted, he sank back 
on the couch, his hand feebly stretched forth 
for Blanche's ; and having received it, he laid 
perfectly calm and motionless for more than 
an hour, saving that his breathing became at 
times irregular and burthened, and his eyes 
kept wandering perpetually from Blanche's 
pale, tixed, anxious countenance to the star 
trembling so brightly above his head. 

It became quite dark, but they did not call 
for light — they were in hopes that the sick man 
would sleep. The wish was not long un- 
granted. 
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Suddenly there was a convulsive upward 
movement of Claud's ann. Blanche's gaze 
followed its direction. Her eye beheld the 
sky now thickly studded with an innumerable 
host of stars, all save that bright, particular 
one, for which her grief-bewildered, blinded 
gaze, seemed to seek in vain. 

The arm dropped heavily by the dying 
man's side. A clammy, death-like chill, which 
suddenly overspread the hand she held, struck 
like an ice-bolt on Blanche's heart. A flicker- 
ing smile — a sigh; he had fallen asleep, in- 
deed, to awaken, such was the trembling trust 
of the survivors, in a world of Ught, where 
there is no need of sun or moon, or any star, 
to give it brightness ! 



And now, in the church of Fairleigh, where, 
with heart far estranged from all things spi- 
ritual and holy, Claud Loraine had often raised 
his bright and haughty head above the humble 
congregation, a marble stone is erected to 
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his memory. His name, the date of his birth 
and death, his humble faith and hope of for- 
giveness, through the name and righteousness 
of Him by whom alone the repentant sinner 
can be saved — 

** In simplest phrase recorded there !** 

The funeral was conducted in the most pri- 
vate manner — ^the mourners consisting only of 
Mr. Leveson, the faithful Freeman, and a dis- 
tant relation of the Loraine family. The mo- 
ther also accompanied the remains of her 
beloved son into Somersetshire, remaining 
afterwards at the Willows, which she was 
strongly urged to make her permanent home. 
This, however, she decUned, preferring after- 
wards to establish herself in a pretty little 
residence not far from my own, and much has 
my enjoyment been enhanced by this agree- 
able proximity. 

Shortly after the last sad ceremony, Mrs. 
Fordyce and the rest of the party returned. 
The former attired in the deepest mourning, — 
in all points, save the cap of widowhood as a 

VOL. HI. Y 
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widow. And here, with the break only of the 
arrivd of Captain and Mrs. Spencer in the 
spring, the first year or more was spent by 
the party in perfect sechision. 

But now another year or two is passed, and 
their retirement is gradually relaxing in strict- 
ness. Not only the brothers of Mrs. Fordyce, 
the yoimger bringing his wife and two children 
from India, where, however, he proposed to 
return after the expiration of his leave, for he 
had become too interested in his progress in 
that country to yield to the solicitations of his 
mother and sister to remain in England, — ^but 
other friends and visitors came to enliven the 
grave old place. 

" Guests come hither, and depart 
" Pree of step, and light of heart ; 
Children, with sweet visions blest, 
In the haunted chambers rest." 

Haunted to one, at least, among its inmates, 
by the ghost-like memory which oversha- 
dows her still youthful years. The young and 
stately lady of the Willows, moving, as she 
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does, loving and beloved — blessing and blessed 
— amongst the domestic or social circles by 
which she is surrounded — there is ever some- 
thing still, in the pale earnestness seated on 
her brow, and that deep, sad, spiritual light 
within her eyes, which seems to tell — 

" That midst gay songs and children's play, 
She is dwelling far away ; 
Seeing what none else can see, 
Haunted still her place must be." 

Yet Mr. Leveson is again a welcome and an 
honoured guest at the Willows ; and the im- 
pression of our little community is, that his 
true affection for his long-loved hostess can- 
not remain much longer unrewarded, — that 
the pale cheek of the lady of the Willows will 
be one day brightened as the happy wife of 
one, who is, all agree, most worthy to possess 
her, — ^that she will not always rest content to 
play the parts of the pictured charity, — that a 
mother's joy may yet irradiate the grave, 
calm serenity of her smile ! 

I know not yet how this may be. In 

T 2 
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a few more months, perhaps, it may be 
proved. 

« * * * * * 

And my dear friend, Mrs. Lea, she still 
lingers on in her peaceful home ; though every 
year she feels the shadow of the grave more 
nearly approaching her, that each succeeding 
one may be her last. Happy and most grate- 
ful is she to have been permitted to see so 
many loved ones gathered round her on earth 
in so much sanctified and chastened prosperity 
aiKi peace. Equally happy in the prospect of 
being reunited to those beloved ones who have 
gone before her into Heaven — 

'* Content to live, yet not afraid to die.*' 

And now I am sure, after all I have laid 
before my readers, having made them ac- 
quainted with the objects of interest with 
whom I have become so intimately associated ; 
they will understand how far from being tame 
and uninteresting is my residence at Fairleigh, 
even irrespective of the satisfactory employ- 
ment and duties in which -I am engaged. 
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But before I close these volumes, I must 
ask those who have felt any interest in the 
narrative they contain, to imagine to them- 
selves one other distant scene. 

In a solitary chamber of a country house, 
situated in one of the northern counties, the tall, 
gaunt figure of a lady might be seen ; she was 
seated ^before a table, one hand resting trem- 
blingly on a book folded in a black silk cover. 

Yes, tremblingly — ^not clenched sternly, as 
once it might have been, to keep down the 
fierce struggle of natural feeUng within her 
breast, but responding unrestrained to the 
quivering pulses of her heart — her eyes fixed 
upon a picture, or rather a rude though 
forcible sketch enclosed in a plain ebony frame. 

It represents simply, a grey stone cross, 
surmounting a green sodded grave, the few 
olive trees which grow round it, betokening a 
foreign clime. Upon that stone is seen in- 
scribed a name — 

ANNA STELLA, 

PERISHED AT SEA, OFF THIS PORT, 

APRIL , 18 . 

** I believe in the forgiveness of sin." 
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A struggling sigh, and then a tear trickles 
slowly down the gazer's cheek. 

And then her hands are clasped, her eyes 
raised as if in prayer. 

Most blessed signs, which seem to bespeak 
more than the mere impulse of human emo- 
tion; but that whether by means of the 
last legacy of her lost daughter, or through 
whatever other blessed instrumentality, the 
stony rock has been smitten at last, some 
spiritual fire has touched the hard, strong heart 
of the before proud, unyielding mother. For 

" By the burden of that sigh, 
The falling of that tear, 
The upward glancing of the eye 
"When none but Grod was near" — 

\ve dare to hope that she also believes — 
forgives — and is forgiven. 



THE END. 
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